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CONQUEST 
OF THE 
PLANET OF THE APES 


PROLOGUE 


Under a red-tinged moon, the dark towers of the central city thrust against 
the sky. Black glass facades caught the moon’s reflection, sectioned it like 
so many endlessly repeated blank faces. 


Aerial walkways arched gracefully between the cubistic towers, empty at 
this hour. From the buildings, and from intersections along the walkways, 
ramps led down to the perimeter of a vast mall, a checkerboard of small 
green pocket parks and paving blocks that reflected the moon from their 
mica flecks. There was no sound except the tack-tacking of the boots of a 
helmeted state security policeman walking along a parapet above the plaza. 
His rifle barrel glittered, slung over his shoulder, muzzle upward. 


The policeman drew in a breath of the cool, fresh air. Two years ago, in 
1989, the last of the huge air-scrubbing plants, constructed at a cost of 
billions along the mountain chain a hundred miles eastward, had, in 
combination with stringent laws, made it pleasant to breathe again—at least 
in this American city. The policeman couldn’t speak for others, never 
having traveled much. 


But he’d heard it was the same in all the great metro sprawls. An ordered 
society. Law breakers—including polluters—were promptly, severely 
punished. And the masses of people had been relieved of menial chores by 
the careful conditioning of thousands of .. . 


Abruptly, the policeman stiffened, cocked his head. His helmet flashed 
moon reflections. Somewhere deep in the glass and steel canyons 
surrounding the mall, he heard soft, urgent footfalls. 


Then another sound made him glance quickly up and down the mall. The 
second noise was—a jungle sound. 


He had seen pictures of the world’s few remaining jungle places on 
solido shows. The policeman reached up, slowly unslung his rifle. He was 
sure now. What he’d heard was the whimpering cry of a frightened animal 
—a running animal. 


His face tense, the policeman headed for the nearest ramp. His boots 
clacked as he ran down to the mall proper. He searched one direction, then 
another. Nothing but shadows, glass, silence. The footfalls had stopped. 


But in thicker shadow beneath another ramp angling down to the 
pavement far on his right, he swore he heard the light, raspy sound of 
something breathing. 


He whipped around as a shadowy figure broke from under the ramp. The 
figure began to zigzag between the pocket parks in an unmistakable 
shambling stride. 


Almost before he realized it, the policeman was running himself. He 
understood the nature of the humped silhouette; understood why it scurried 
so rapidly across the plaza, dashing past building entrances, temporarily 
vanishing behind ramp pillars, then plunging frantically on again. 


High on another parapet to his left, he heard a word barked by a human 
voice, then realized it was his own name, called out by a colleague who 
patrolled blocks Q four through seven. Moving fast, trying to keep the 
fleeing figure in sight, the first policeman shouted up to the other: 
“Runaway!” 


The cause of the flight, or the identity of the fugitive, he did not know. 
But he knew that what was happening violated their conditioning, and 
therefore could not go unchecked. He breathed hard, gripping the rifle in a 
sweaty palm as he ran. Finally the fleeing figure broke into plain sight, 
forced to cross a wide paved area in order to reach the sanctuary of the 
streets opening from the mall’s far side. 


The state security policeman halted, braced his booted feet, brought the 
rifle halfway to his shoulder. He yelled the command that carried more 
power—with them—than lethal weapons: 

“No!” 

The echo bounced off the high buildings. And, for a moment, the fleeing 
figure did react, break stride—almost hesitate. But ultimately, the 
traditional command failed to work. The figure went shambling on, the 
emptiness flinging back the whimpering, terrified sound it made. 

“Jesus Christ,’ said the policeman with a violent swallow. “A real 
renegade.” 


His training had the rifle at his shoulder by then. With only an instant’s 
pause, he squeezed the trigger. The first thunderous report was followed by 
a second. 


The distant figure spun, toppled to the paving stones, flat on its back, 
arms flung wide. It let out a piercing bellow of animal agony. The 
policeman had never shot one of them before. There was a shock reaction as 
he dashed forward, sourness rising in his throat. Coming down the ramp 
from above, the boots of his colleague slammed like ghostly echoes of the 
shots. 


The policeman knew what he would find—an ape. He discovered it was a 
large, mature, male chimpanzee. It wore only green trousers now, the rest of 
its servant’s garb cast off somewhere as part of its desperate flight to 
freedom. What the policeman and his companion had not expected to see 
was the condition of the chimpanzee’s face and hairy upper body. 

Welts—open wounds—-glistened in the moon’s orange light. 

“God, his master must have beat the hell out of him,” breathed the second 
policeman, peering at the fallen simian with a grimace of distaste. 

“Maybe that’s why he tried it,” said the first, wiping sweat from his upper 
lip. He’d just noticed something else. The ape’s eyes were not completely 
closed. Nor was his breathing completely stopped. The powerful chest 
continued to pump ever so slightly—and the chimpanzee stared at them 
with eyes momentarily bright with hatred. 


Then a cry of pain ripped out between the ape’s lips. The eyes glazed, 
closed slowly. The chimpanzee was dead. 


The first policeman didn’t move. His thin voice expressed his shock: “I 
yelled at him. You heard me—” 


“T heard you.” 
“Didn’t do a damn thing. Slowed him maybe a second, no more.” 
“A lousy conditioning job,” said the other, trying for a callous shrug. 


“T wonder how many other lousy conditioning jobs are wandering around 
this city grinning and lighting cigarettes and cleaning toilets.” The first 
policeman glanced uneasily at the moon splinters on the towers. “I hope to 
God not many. If enough of them hated us the way that big bastard hated us 


when he was dying—” He let the rest trail off, too unpleasant to 
contemplate. 


His colleague’s laugh sounded forced. “What’s with the God bit? It’s the 
government that keeps ’em from running wild.” 


“But did you see the way he stared at us? I just think that if a couple of 
hundred of those bull apes ever went really wild, this city’d need a hell of a 
lot more than the government to protect it. I hope I’m not on duty if it 
happens.” 


“You will be,” grumbled the other. “You are the government, my friend.” 


The two stared at each other in glum silence. From far away down one of 
the dark boulevards came the shrilling sound of another one of them crying 
out. 


In pain—or fury. 


ONE 


The passenger helicopter swept down across the glass-faced cubes of the 
city in the bright morning sunshine. Rotors whipping out wind and noise, it 
descended to the heliport pad atop one of the largest high rises near the city 
core. When the hatch opened, a file of suntanned commuters from the 
northern valley descended one by one. But the last two out of the ’copter 
were hardly typical commuters. 


The man came first—heavy-set, florid, with gray in his wavy hair, and a 
maroon suit whose rather bold, showy cut instantly said that he was no 
conservative toiler in a futures’ exchange or ad-sell shop. He dressed like 
someone connected with the entertainment industry. Still, the cuffs and 
elbows of his jacket revealed wear. He was, then, in some less lucrative 
sector of the business. 


The man had a stout leash looped around his right wrist. And it was his 
companion, at the other end of the leash, who continued to produce over- 
the-shoulder stares of curiosity from the commuters lining up at the rooftop 
check-in point. 

At the end of the leash was a young but full-grown chimpanzee; a 
magnificent specimen, with alert eyes. The chimp blinked in the sunlight as 
he surveyed the panorama of towers and cubes ranged below the heliport on 
every side. 


He was unusually dressed: a bright checked shirt; black breeches, black 
riding boots. In one hairy hand he carried a sheaf of colorful handbills. 


The pair took places at the rear of the check-in line. Ahead, each 
passenger was having his or her identity card examined by two uniformed 
men from State Security. There was nothing perfunctory about the 
examination; each person’s card was scrutinized closely by the unsmiling 
officers. Finally, the heavy-set man and the leashed chimp reached the desk. 


While one of the officers stared disapprovingly at the ape, the other 
accepted the card handed over by his master. 


“Armando—is that a first or last name?” 


With a shy smile and a bob of his head, the heavy-set man, answered, 
“Both, sir—that is, it’s my only name now. A professional name. Legally 
registered. I am the proprietor of a traveling entertainment. We are currently 
playing a two-week stand in the northern exurbs.” 


The second officer jerked a thumb at the ape. “Do you have authorization 
to dress him like that?” 

“Oh, yes, sir.” Armando fished an official-looking, stamped document 
from under his coat, and handed it across. 


The second officer unfolded the document, scanned it, then returned it 
with another glance at the docile animal on the leash. 


“A circus ape, huh?” 

“That’s correct, sir,” said Armando, with obvious pride. “The only one 
ever to have been trained as a bareback rider in the entire history of the 
circus.” 

“T thought circuses were definitely past history,” observed the first man. 


With a smile, Armando plucked one of the handbills from the ape’s 
fingers. “Not while I live and breathe, gentlemen!” 


Colorful type announced ARMANDO’S OLD-TIME CIRCUS. Smaller 
type below listed performance dates, times, and location. The handbill’s 
main illustration was a rather blurry photograph of the ape in the checked 
shirt. In the photo, he was standing on top of the bare back of a galloping 
white horse. 


“Mind if I hang onto this?” the first officer asked. “My kid might get a 
kick out of an old-fashioned show like yours.” 


“My pleasure, sir,” Armando said, still smiling his sleek, professional 
smile. “To promote attendance is precisely why we’ve come into the city 
with all these handbills.” 


The officer tucked the flyer in his pocket, then passed the identity card 
back to its owner. “Okay, Senor Armando. Go ahead—and good luck.” 


The officer pressed a button. A barrier gate slid aside. Armando gave a 
gentle tug on the leash. 


“Come, Caesar.” 


Armando started toward the elevator loading area, but doors were closing 
on the last carload of commuters. He paused, looked around, spotted an 
illuminated directional sign. Giving another tug on the leash, he led the ape 
toward the door to an interior staircase. 


They’d gone down two flights, and reached a turning between floors, 
when Armando felt a tug from the other end of the leash. He turned to see 
the young ape looking at him alertly and with interest. 


“Senor Armando,” the ape said distinctly, “did I do all right?” 


Armando glanced uneasily down the stairwell, then smiled. “Yes. Just try 
to walk a little more like a primitive chimpanzee.” Relaxing the leash, he 
illustrated: “Your arms should move up and down from the shoulders—so! 
Without that, you look far too human.” 


Vaguely puzzled for a moment, the ape nevertheless nodded. He slumped 
a little, imitating the circus owner’s movements. Armando was pleased. 


“Much better.” 


But there was a touch of sadness in the man’s eyes as he went on, “After 
twenty years in the circus, you’ve picked up evolved habits. From me, 
principally. Always remember—those must be disguised. They could be 
dangerous. Even fatal.” 


“I know you keep telling me that, Sehor Armando. But I still don’t really 
understand wh—” 


Caesar broke off as Armando made a cautionary gesture. Two levels 
below, a woman and her daughter were coming up the stairs. Armando 
signaled Caesar to follow, darted down to the next landing and out through 
the door. In the bright corridor, another illuminated sign pointed the way to 
Aerial Cross-Ramp 10. They hurried that way, past closed office doors 
muting the sounds of voices and machines. 


Once into the oval-windowed cross-ramp with the crowded plaza far 
below, Armando paused again. He risked speaking with quiet urgency. 


“Caesar, listen to me most carefully. As I have reminded you before, 
there can be only one—one!—talking chimpanzee on all of earth: the child 
of the two other talking apes, Cornelius and Zira, who came to us years ago, 
out of the future. They were brutally murdered by men for fear that, one 
very distant day, the apes might dominate the human race. Men tried to kill 


you, too, and thought they had succeeded, but Zira took a newborn chimp 
from my circus and left you with its mother, hoping to save your life. I 
guarded you—even changed your name from the Milo they had given you 
—and raised you as a circus ape. But of course you inherited the ability to 
speak.” 


The chimpanzee’s large, luminous eyes looked troubled. “But outside of 
you, Senor, no one knows I can speak.” 


“And we must keep it that way. Because the fear remains. The mere fact 
of the existence of an ape with the capability to speak would be regarded as 
a great threat to mankind. That’s the way the world is today. When you 
realize how apes are treated—the roles they’ve come to occupy in society 
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The words trailed off. Armando stared glumly out one of the oval 
windows. 


Caesar touched his arm. “Please finish what you were going to say.” 


Armando turned back, said with obvious effort, “The comradeship of the 
circus, where humans are generally kind to animals, is very different from 
what you are about to see. That is why I’ve kept you away from all but our 
own people until I felt you were sufficiently mature. And I have kept your 
secret to myself, not willing even to trust our fellow performers with the 
staggering truth of—what you are.” 


“But I don’t see what difference my speaking could—” 


“Sssh!” Armando broke in. “From now on—no talking whatsoever!” For 
the benefit of a businessman approaching briskly, he tugged on the leash 
and said in an irritated voice, “Come, come!” 


Pulled off balance, Caesar lurched clumsily forward. The businessman 
passed them with a curious stare. Caesar’s mind tumbled thoughts one on 
top of another. 


What was so terrible about the populated cities that Armando had insisted 
on keeping him away from them until now? And why would the fact that he 
was able to organize his thoughts, articulate them aloud in Armando’s own 
language, endanger him? He’d heard it often before, but it still made no 
sense! 


Caesar wished that Armando had not decided to bring him to the city at 
all, to try to generate business for the struggling little circus. All at once 
Caesar wanted to be back in the comfortable, familiar surroundings, 
traveling between the tiny outlying towns in the circus vans; performing his 
horseback tricks under the lights, warmed by the applause. In the circus, the 
names Cornelius and Zira were only mysterious tokens of his past; the 
names of a father and mother he had never seen. Here, as he scuttled 
obediently behind the striding Armando, the names assumed new 
dimensions; what he had inherited from Cornelius and Zira somehow 
threatened him. 


And so he must conceal that inheritance. Keep silent. For the first time 
that he could remember, the constraint of Armando’s leash—employed only 
in public—angered him. 

“Moving stair,” Armando warned, stepping onto a down escalator at the 
end of the ramp. “Mind your balance—” 


Caesar needed little more cautioning than that. He kept his eyes glued to 
his feet as the stair carried them downward. Armando was one step below, 
his dark eyes still unhappy. Finally he swung his head around, gave the 
young chimpanzee a look of deep sympathy. 


“When we reach the bottom—the first of the shopping areas we will visit 
today—prepare yourself for a shock. And above all—do not speak.” 


Crowd noise, the bustle of a thronged plaza, drifted up from the bottom 
of the escalator. Caesar stumbled when the stair deposited them on the main 
level. Armando clutched him to keep him from falling, noting with new 
dismay the shock and astonishment that filled Caesar’s eyes in response to 
what he saw before him. 


TWO 


Though it was only a few minutes past ten in the morning, the plaza was 
already crowded with human beings, and with apes. Apparently vehicular 
traffic was barred from the central city. A few moments of scrutiny revealed 
other, more upsetting distinctions to Caesar. 


The groups, human and ape, did not intermingle. The humans, a mixture 
of whites, black, and orientals, seemed to move at a leisurely pace, chatting 
with animation, virtually ignoring the chimpanzees, gorillas, and orangutans 
shuffling in and out among them. Only here and there did Caesar notice a 
quick-darting human glance settle on one of the apes, as if the man or 
woman were watching for some sign of trouble. 


Caesar immediately decided that the smiles on the human faces looked 
forced, as if the apparent casualness of the people hid some inner tension. 
Why should that be so when the plaza, a place of sparkling miniature parks, 
shooting fountains, shop windows colorfully lit to highlight the endless 
displays of consumer goods, appeared so peaceful and prosperous? 


He noted glances being cast his way—and a servile smile on Armando’s 
face as they drifted through the crowd, Armando handing out flyers. Caesar 
took the cue, offering handbills to some of the humans. They accepted them 
warily, as if concerned about coming too close. What were they afraid of? 
He had no clear notion. 


A few more minutes of wandering through the crowds sharpened 
Caesar’s awareness of another distinction. The humans’ clothes, though 
expensively cut, were austere, generally monochromatic. But the costumes 
of the apes were variegated. Observation revealed that gorillas wore red, 
orangutans a rich tan, and chimpanzees like himself were garbed in green. 
There was also a distinct and consistent style for each sex. The females 
were clad in long-sleeved, full-length robes; the males in trousers and tight- 
fitting, high-collared coats. Occasionally an adult ape would stare briefly at 
Caesar, and—unless he was imagining it—react with a twitch of the nostrils 


or a blink of the eyes. Caesar tended to stop and gawk back. Armando’s 
tugs on the leash—“Come!”—occurred more frequently. 


Caesar realized he was attracting undue attention with his staring. He 
tried to keep pace with his master, passing out the handbills while still 
absorbing as much information about his surroundings as he could. 


He sorted out the sights and sounds, rearranged them in another, 
emerging pattern: the humans, while moving with some apparent purpose, 
did not seem to be engaged in any kind of physical labor. This was the 
function of the apes! The realization impacted his mind with stunning force. 
The moment it flashed through his mind, he saw it validated on every hand. 


He noted a large, handsome female orangutan carrying a hamper of 
clothing. Then, on the far side of the plaza, a group of male gorillas in a 
line, sweeping the paving blocks with brooms. A pert female chimp with 
bright eyes gave Caesar an interested glance as she went by, carrying over 
her arm several women’s dresses wrapped in glistening plastic. 


So the humans and the apes did not intermingle, exccpt in an isolated 
case or two, where an ape seemed to be trailing the heels of a human master 
or mistress. And the apes served the humans... 


Those two realizations were enough to jam Caesar’s mind with new, 
disturbing implications. But the shocking learning process of which 
Armando had warned him was only beginning. 


After another twenty minutes of distributing the handbills, Caesar grew 
aware of a deception. The docility of the servants was a veneer. 


He saw an ape glare at a nearby human on more than one occasion. Then 
Sefior Armando’s route led them near the squad of broom-wielders. Caesar 
heard an occasional resentful grunt. One or two gorillas seemed to wear 
sullen looks. 


The closer Caesar looked, the more apparent became this subsurface 
resentment. No wonder the humans shied from physical contact with 
Caesar’s outstretched hand, or carefully chose their paths through the crowd 
to avoid bumping into their inferiors. 


On some ape faces, Caesar recognized outright fear. It registered most 
strongly among the females. He watched a soft-eyed girl chimp, a market 
basket laden with brightly wrapped food packages in each hand, cast a 
nervous glance toward helmeted police officers patrolling the plaza in pairs. 


Once Caesar looked for these figures of authority, he was amazed at their 
number. All were armed with thick truncheons, or gleaming metallic rods 
whose function he did not understand... 


Until one of the gorillas flung down his broom and simply stood, 
snuffing and swinging his massive head from side to side. 


Two policemen strode forward. One jabbed his metallic rod against the 
gorilla’s back. The gorilla stiffened, roared. Obviously he had received 
some sort of strong shock. 


The gorilla glowered at the policemen standing shoulder to shoulder. The 
rest of the sweepers began to push their brooms faster. Finally, the rebel 
bent over, snagged his broom from the ground and resumed his work. 


The hard-eyed policemen watched the offender a moment longer. Then 
they walked away. Caesar pulled against the leash in order to see the 
conclusion of the scene. 


Free of his tormentors, the gorilla thrust his broom to the right, the left, 
scattering the pile of trash he had accumulated. The movements were 
clumsy, but the rebellion was clear. 


The gorilla trudged forward over the litter, an idiotically triumphant grin 
on his face. He caught up with the line of sweepers, apparently satisfied by 
his small act of defiance. 


Soothing instrumental music provided an aural background to the 
stunning visual panorama that was fast overloading Caesar’s mind with 
almost more data than he could sort and understand. He had been 
marginally aware of the music ever since entering the plaza, but he was 
jerked to full awareness of it when it ended abruptly. 


“Attention! Attention! This is the watch commander. Disperse 
unauthorized ape gathering at the foot of ramp six!” 


Immediately, from all corners of the plaza, pairs of state security 
policemen began to converge on the run. Through the crowd Caesar 
glimpsed three chimps and a gorilla, who were doing nothing more sinister 
than standing at the foot of the ramp, staring mutely at one another. The 
harshly amplified voice went on. 


“Repeat, disperse unauthorized ape gathering at the foot of ramp six. 
Take the serial number of each offender and notify Ape Control 


immediately. Their masters are to be cited and fined. Repeat. Their masters 
are to be cited and fined!” 


Instantly the music resumed. The shifting crowds soon hid Caesar’s view 
of the altercation, but not before he distinctly saw truncheons and metal 
prods coming up to chest level in the hands of the running policemen. 


Behind the indifferent throngs—a few humans bothered to glance around, 
but most simply moved on—Caesar thought he heard an ape yelp in pain. 
He couldn’t be sure. 


Then, just ahead, he saw a sluggishly moving female orangutan, 
obviously no longer young. She lowered two shopping baskets to the 
ground. She placed one hairy hand to her side, as though in pain, searching 
for a place to rest. A few yards away, at the edge of one of the pocket parks, 
stood a comfortable sculptured; bench. There was an inscription in black 
letters across its curving back: 


NOT FOR APES. 


Staring at the bench, the elderly female wavered. Then she shambled 
forward. In front of the bench she halted again, staring at the lettering with 
dull eyes. Finally, with a little cry of pain and another clutch at her side, she 
turned fully around and lowered herself to the bench. 


Her expression suggested to Caesar that she sensed there was something 
wrong in what she was doing; he was virtually certain she could not have 
understood the stenciled message. 


But the pair of policemen who approached on the double understood it. 
The younger policeman enforced the warming with two quick whacks of his 
truncheon. 

The female orangutan cringed in pain as the officer snapped, “Off, off!” 
Then, loudly, his truncheon raised for a third blow: “No! Don’t you see the 
sign?” 

The older lawman was grimly amused. “Take it easy, they can’t read.” 

“Not yet they can’t.” The other lifted his truncheon higher. “Off. No!” 

In obvious pain, the old female stood up. She lifted her shopping baskets 
as if each contained great weights. Watching her wobble off, Caesar 
experienced a mingling of intense pity and equally intense anger. Armando 
automatically tightened his grip on the leash. 


Caesar stepped close to the circus owner, risking a whisper: “You told me 
humans treated the apes like pets!” 


Armando’s dark eyes grew sorrowful. “So they did—in the beginning.” 


Through clenched teeth Caesar said, “They have turned them into 
slaves!” 


Armando’s grimace of warning urged Caesar not to speak again. He 
darted a glance past Caesar’s shoulder, fearful they’d been observed. 
Apparently they had not, because he said in a low voice, “Be quiet and 
follow me. I?ll show you what happened.” 


The circus owner led Caesar around the far side of one of the miniature 
parks at the extreme end of the plaza. There, facing the broad paved area 
where three wide avenues converged, twin pedestals rose. One was crowned 
by the carved, highly sentimentalized figure of a mongrel dog, the other by 
a similar treatment of an ordinary house cat. 


The animals were identified by respective plaques as “Rover” and 
“Tabby.” The quotation marks suggested to Caesar that these were symbols, 
rather than particular animals. The inscription read: In Loving Memory 
1982. 


Caesar was careful not to let too much of his astonishment show on his 
features. Armando bobbed his head to suggest they had best move on before 
he explained. 


They entered the tiny park. Armando settled on a bench. Observing the 
stenciled warning, Caesar remained standing. After a glance to assure 
himself that no one was seated within earshot, Armando said to his ape 
companion: “They all died within a few months, nine years ago. Every dog 
and every cat in the world. It was like a plague, leaping from continent to 
continent before it could be checked—” 


Eyes still roving nervously across the park, Armando waited till a young 
couple had moved out of sight, then went on. 


“The disease was caused by a mysterious virus, apparently brought back 
by an astronaut on one of the space probes. No vaccine or antidote could be 
found in time to stop the deaths.” 


Caesar was unable to hold back a whispered question: “Then—the 
disease didn’t affect humans?” 


“No, for some reason they were immune. And so, it was discovered, were 
simians. Even the smallest ones. That is how—” he gestured in a vague, 
rather tired way toward the bustling plaza “—everything you see began. 
Humans wanted household pets to replace the ones they’d lost. First the 
rage was marmosets, tarsier monkeys. Then, as people realized how quickly 
they learned—how easy they were to train—the pets became larger and 
larger, until— 


He didn’t need to finish. What Caesar had already seen told the story’s 
end. 


“Tt’s monstrous!” he breathed. 


Armando could only nod. “But now you understand why I’ve kept you 
away until I was reasonably certain you could withstand exposure to all 
this. I doubt I’d have risked bringing you into a city at all if attendance 
hadn’t fallen off so sharply these past months. Perhaps the novelty of old- 
fashioned circuses has faded. Three of the six remaining touring troupes 
disbanded in the last year and a half. I thought the sight of my star 
performer distributing flyers might increase the trade—” 


Caesar hardly heard, his mind grappling again with the enormity of what 
had befallen his own kind. Abruptly, he felt the yank of the leash as 
Armando jumped up. “Come, come!” 


They hurried toward an exit on the park’s far side, away from a strolling 
state security policeman who was staring after them, studying Caesar’s 
unusual wardrobe. 


“All right,” Armando said as they re-entered the busy plaza. “Now you 
know the worst. Let the shock pass if you can, while we get on with the 
job.” He forced a smile, accosted a man: “Armando’s Old-Time Circus, sir. 
Now playing—you’|l enjoy it and so will your little ones.” With a smooth 
maneuver, he took one of Caesar’s flyers and slipped it into the astonished 
gentleman’s hand before moving on. 


Eamestly trying to obey Armando’s suggestion, Caesar found that he 
could not. With every few steps, he saw apes subjected to unexpected 
humiliations, indignities... 


At an outdoor cafe, they passed a table where a group of female humans 
were enjoying prelunch cocktails. One of the women popped a slim, pale 


green cigarette from her perspex case. Instantly, a huge gorilla waiter, a tray 
of empty glasses in one hand, proffered his lighter with the other. 


Inhaling, the woman said, “Thank you, Frank,” with empty courtesy. 
Then she smiled in a bored way, waving the cigarette in the gorilla’s 
direction. “It’s odd—now that I know cigarettes won’t hurt me, I hardly 
enjoy them.” 


Her friends laughed, a brittle sound, as the lady stubbed out the cigarette 
in a tray. The gorilla quickly substituted a clean ashtray from an adjoining 
table. 


Armando grinned his warmest grin, slipped a handbill onto the table. A 
woman remarked: “Well for God’s sake. A circus! I saw one once in 
Europe, when I was tiny—” 


Caesar, meantime, was peering at the gorilla waiter, trying to fathom 
whether the ashtray substitution was an intuitive or an intelligent reaction. 
Certainly there was no mistaking the gorilla’s exterior manner. His posture 
spoke only of servility as he trundled away with the tray of glasses held 
high. 


Passing in and out of various shops along the plaza’s perimeter, they 
encountered two uniformed ape handlers hustling another gorilla along. 
Shackles connected the gorilla’s wrists. Separate chains from a wide iron 
collar were held in the fists of the handlers. 


Because the area was crowded, it was momentarily impossible for 
Armando and Caesar to pass. There was an instant when the evolved and 
the primitive ape locked glances, instinctively surveyed one another, Caesar 
desperately trying to understand what his poor chained brother felt. 


One of the handlers tugged the collar chain. “No, Aldo. Come!” 


At once, Caesar knew what the gorilla felt; Caesar saw him literally 
cringe, and grow smaller. 

Cringing on command? How was it possible? Caesar wondered. 

Armando deemed it necessary to pull Caesar’s leash and say, “No.” 
Caesar did his best to feign a cringe also. It felt humiliating. But as a result, 
Aldo’s handlers lost interest in the chimpanzee, occupying themselves with 
getting their huge charge moving again. 


A few paces ahead, Caesar noticed a young female chimpanzee entering 
a book shop. “Jolly’s is always a good place for handbills,’ Armando 
commented, leading the way into the store. “What few readers of books 
remain in this world are frequently nostalgic types. They find a circus 
irresistible.” 


Caesar found the task of counting off a few handbills eminently 
resistible, fascinated by what was happening at the counter. 


Behind it sat a female clerk, with large spectacles and a sour expression. 
Standing patiently to one side, but behind her, was a male orangutan. The 
lady addressed the young female chimpanzee on the other side of the 
counter. 

“Yes, Lisa?” 

From her robe the girl chimp, whom Caesar found physically attractive, 
produced some sort of red ticket with writing on it. The female clerk 
glanced at it. “A Young Queen Falls. Mrs. Riley has a short shopping card 
today.” 

Lisa the chimp nodded, her expression so fearful, so hesitant, that Caesar 
wanted to exclaim in anger. But he noted Armando watching him carefully, 
and did not. 


The lady clerk consulted a catalog. Then she indicated a tall bookcase to 
the orangutan behind her. 

The orangutan turned toward the bookcase even as he watched the lady 
extend all five fingers of her left hand, then three of her right. 


The orangutan shuffled to the case. Touching each shelf, he counted five 
shelves down from the top, then—mistakenly—two titles from the left. He 
shuffled back to the counter bearing The Story of Servant’s Lib by one 
Herbert Semhouse. 


“No,” said the clerk. 
Stunned and confused, the orangutan halted dead in his tracks. 
“No!” the woman repeated angrily. The simian helper cringed. 


The woman strode to the shelves, seized the correct book and slapped it 
on the counter. Still cringing, the orangutan looked utterly miserable. 


Lisa picked up the book, turned to go. Her glance met Caesar’s. He 
thought he detected a flattering indication of interest. He wanted to smile at 


her, but felt he dare not. Lisa bent her head and moved out of the shop as 
the clerk wheeled crossly on the circus owner, “Yes?” 


“My name is Sefor Armando—Mr. Jolly is out of the store?” 
“That’s right. What do you want?” 


“Mr. Jolly permits me to leave my advertisements on your counter. Also, 
could you possibly be so kind as to display one in your window? Mr. Jolly 
is a circus buff, you see, I’m sure he—” 


“Mr. Jolly’s on vacation. I'll put your junk up if I have time.” Turning 
away, she made it evident she’d be quite a while finding that time. 


Armando looked downcast as they walked out of the shop. Caesar 
searched for the chimpanzee Lisa in the nearby crowds, but failed to find 
her. 


The circus owner led him toward an illuminated sign above a 
passageway. The sign read Public Facilities. 


Another shock awaited Caesar in the passage. Shapes were stenciled on 
the three doors. The first was a stylized treatment of a man’s figure; the 
second, a woman’s—both obviously human. On the third door Caesar 
recognized the outline of a generic ape, its thrusting jaw and sloping 
shoulders deliberately exaggerated. 


Even as he watched, this door opened. A female chimpanzee emerged, 
smoothing her dress and taking a firmer grip on her bag of groceries. 
Armando, starting into the men’s, spoke to Caesar. 


“Wait.” His eyes tried to express his sorrow and shame at what Caesar 
had seen thus far. 


As the female chimpanzee clutched her groceries and hurriedly left the 
passageway, Caesar’s reaction did indeed show on his almost human face. 
He didn’t care. Let them see his anger over the humiliation of creatures just 
like himself. Let them! 


THREE 


When Armando emerged from the washroom reserved for human males, he 
read Caesar’s expression instantly. First making certain they were again 
unobserved, he stepped close and whispered: “Please. I know what this 
must be doing to you, but it was inevitable that you find out at some point 
in your life. And we have more work to do before we catch the chopper 
back to the valley. For my sake, Caesar, as well as the sake of your own 
sanity, do not see too much. And what you do see, try to ignore.” 


Responding to the appeal of the kindest human being he’d ever known, 
Caesar said, “All right. Ill try.” And he consciously attempted to order his 
feelings as they resumed their circuit of the shops around the plaza. 


He realized the wisdom of Armando’s caution. He had no desire to 
sample the brutalizing shocks of the metallic rods carried by the ubiquitous 
policemen. Nor did he want to bring down trouble on Armando. 


As they emerged from a music shop, Caesar’s spirits lifted. He glimpsed 
the young female chimp, Lisa, in the crowd. Still carrying the volume from 
the book shop, she was entering an establishment identified as Mr. Phyllis 
—Coiffures. 


Armando started to go into the next shop, a health food bar. Caesar’s 
lingering gaze caught his attention. For the first time all morning, 
Armando’s laughter was genuine—like old times. 


“Well! I’m delighted to see you haven’t lost all your instinctual traits. All 
right, we’ll stop there next. But remember, just look! She’d probably 
scream and run away if you asked for a date.” 


The lines of strain momentarily erased from his face, Armando 
proceeded to the shop of Mr. Phyllis, who turned out to be a willowy, 
nervous young man. He invited Armando to leave his flyers “just 
anywhere,” bustling from cubicle to cubicle, clucking and fussing over his 
customers. All human; all female. 


Armando began to hand flyers into the booths, using his standard patter. 
Caesar searched for Lisa, noting in the process that the operators working 
on the customers were female chimpanzees. 


At last Caesar spotted the girl chimp. She was standing near the last 
booth. He heard a raspy female voice say: “All right, Lisa. The book. Then 
home.” A ringed hand extended from behind the partition in a peremptory 
way. 

Lisa carefully placed the book into the hand of her mistress; turned up the 
aisle to leave. She saw Caesar. She hesitated, her eyes registering surprise 
and what Caesar took to be pleasure. He could barely keep himself from 
making some sign to her. Armando tugged gently on the leash. 


At the same time, the harridan face of Mrs. Riley popped into sight from 
behind the partition. “Lisa, did you hear me? I said home!” 


At once the girl chimp started forward. She passed Caesar with another 
lingering glance. 


Armando insisted on proceeding down the line of booths, offering a 
handbill to each lady. Some took them. Others waved the offering away 
disdainfully. Mrs. Riley was one of the latter. Peering into her booth, Caesar 
saw a female chimpanzee working on Mrs. Riley’s orange-tinted coiffure 
with a hand drier. 


Armando shrugged philosophically at the rebuff, about to start back up 
the aisle when he, as well as Caesar, was caught by a sudden change in the 
chimp attendant’s expression. 


It became simple, almost comically so. The attendant bent forward, 
began to pick and search through Mrs. Riley’s hair. When the chimp found 
something, Mrs. Riley dropped her book and shrieked. 


“Oh, dear, what’s happening?” cried Mr. Phyllis, fluttering toward the 
commotion. 


Mrs. Riley looked too stunned to cry out again. From her fingers, the 
chimpanzee attendant was daintily eating whatever it was she had found on 
her customer’s head. 

Amused, Caesar mentally filed another fact about the society into which 
he’d been precipitated today. Despite an immaculate facade, the humans 
were not as clean as they looked. 


Mr. Phyllis’s face was a study in pink, petulant rage: “No, Zelda—no!” 
And once again, Caesar saw that horrible reaction: terror in the eyes, 
cringing, cowering. Mr. Phyllis stamped his foot and pointed. “You nasty 
little beast—home!” 


Mr. Phyllis snatched the drier from the offender’s hand. As the chimp left 
through a rear door, Mr. Phyllis tried to placate Mrs. Riley: “I’m so terribly 
sorry! I’ll have someone come right along to finish you.” 


“You’d better, or I’ll take my business to a shop where those stupid 
beasts are properly conditioned!” 


Mrs. Riley’s tone was so ugly that it completely erased pleasant 
memories of Lisa from Caesar’s mind. He was plunged back into his earlier 
mood of stunned rage. The mood returned when he and Armando 
encountered Mrs. Riley again an hour later. 


She was seated with a gentleman ten years her junior at a commer table of 
a restaurant. Her coiffure now complete, Mrs. Riley drained her demitasse 
and clutched the young man’s hand. 


“Thursday, then?” Caesar overheard. “The same place?” 


“Yes, I'll try to make it,” the young man said casually. Mrs. Riley looked 
unhappy as both rose to leave. 


The young man snapped his fingers. “Hang on, I forgot the busboy’s tip.” 


“Let me get it,” Mrs. Riley said, adding with a touch of sarcasm, “After 
all, Charles, why should we vary the pattern?” 


From her purse she took a small package. She handed it to the young 
man. Distributing handbills two tables away, Caesar tried to identify the 
brightly printed box but could not. 


He put down a flyer, moved to the next table. Two obviously prosperous 
black men sat talking, oblivious to the white-jacketed captain preparing 
crepes suzette on his cart. Beside the captain stood a young chimp busboy, 
studiously watching the human hands manipulate the chafing dish. 


“real future’s in hydroponic farming,” one of the men was saying. “I 
was telling my son last night—” 

“Oh, for God’s sake, Harry, why steer him into something like that? The 
big money’s in synthetic alloys—” 


Caesar laid a handbill between them. The first man picked it up, gave it 
one look, tossed it aside as his friend argued. “If you’re selling to the 
government. But look what’s happened to the space program. Cut to the 
bone.” 


“Tt’ ll come back.” 
“Oh? That’s what you said about the supersonic transport, Harry.” 


Caesar paused at an empty table, pretending to examine his remaining 
handbills. Mrs. Riley’s friend signaled the busboy, who hurried to him. The 
young man tipped the package. Six or seven small, wrinkled things dropped 
into his palm. Caesar craned to see. Raisins! 


Smiling condescendingly, the young man tipped his hand, spilling the 
raisins into the busboy’s outstretched fingers. With an almost witless look 
of joy, the chimp immediately carried all the raisins to his mouth and ate 
them in a gulp. Looking amused, the young man strolled back to his 
feminine companion. Caesar was disgusted by the mindless pleasure on the 
busboy’s face. 


The young chimpanzee turned back toward his captain just as the latter, 
chafing dish in his left hand, used his right to apply a lighted match. With a 
whoosh and a leap of flame, the alcohol in the dish caught fire—and the 
chimp let out a cry of fright. He dashed for the street, crashing past Mrs. 
Filey and her friend, before the enraged captain roared the familiar 
command, “No!” 


Silence in the restaurant. The two black men looked annoyed. Mrs. Riley 
was fuming, brushing off the sleeve of her jostled companion. But Caesar 
could see only the busboy. 


He had stopped short, hearing the captain’s command. Slowly, he turned 
around. Caesar was sickened by the abject fear in the chimp’s eyes. 


The captain pointed to the floor beside his foot. “Here.” 
Trembling, the chimp took two steps, stopped again. 


“Damn you, I said here!” the captain exploded. But the busboy would 
come no closer, alternately eyeing the flaming chafing dish, now back on its 
stand, and the captain’s infuriated face. 


“T apologize, gentlemen,” the captain said to the annoyed customers. “All 
our waiters and busboys are supposed to be thoroughly conditioned to fire 


when we buy them.” 
“Well, Ape Management screwed up on that one,” said one of the men. 
Caesar again went rigid with anger. What was this conditioning ? 


Whatever it might be, it was evidently responsible for the cringing of the 
chimp busboy. The burning crepes suzette cast eerie reflections in his huge, 
still-fearful eyes. 


A forceful tug of the leash drew Caesar out of the restaurant. Armando 
realized his ape companion was nearing the breaking point. 


An hour later, Caesar and the circus owner were distributing the last of their 
handbills in a smaller but no less imposing plaza which they had reached 
via a boulevard from the larger one. They stood near an illuminated 
information board, Caesar listlessly watching the crowds and fretting at the 
inescapable piped music from hidden loudspeakers. 


Perhaps Armando also regretted his decision to enter the city. He no 
longer gave a little talk with each handbill, merely thrust it out. 


Caesar understood that the various gleaming high rise buildings fronting 
the smaller plaza must all be connected with the government. The 
illuminated panel at the top of the information board identified the complex 
as Civic Center, but he was too exhausted and miserable to devote any 
interest to the long list of bureaus, agencies and departments listed below. 


The angle of the sun slanting through adjoining streets indicated that the 
afternoon was almost gone. Caesar was grateful. He wanted nothing more 
than to be aboard the helicopter, on his way back to the familiar 
environment of the circus. He wanted to leave the shock of today’s 
discoveries behind, even though he knew they would remain in his memory 
forever. 


Dully, he proffered a handbill to a woman who refused it. But he had 
already let go of the paper. It fluttered to the pavement. He didn’t bother to 
pick it up. 

Suddenly there was a vocal commotion across the plaza, outside a glass- 
fronted first floor office whose glowing sign read: Nationwide Ape 
Employment, Inc., Civic Center Branch. 


Shielding his eyes against the sun’s glare, Caesar saw a number of human 
males, some wearing uniforms resembling the restaurant captain’s, 
marching around in a circle in front of the hiring agency. 


Caesar plucked Armando’s sleeve, let his eyes indicate his curiosity. 


“Ah, just another labor protest,” Armando shrugged. “They happen all 
the time.” 


Caesar could just make out some of the legends on the signs carried by 
the pickets. 


UNFAIR TO WAITERS! SLAVES ARE SCABS! HIRE MEN—NOT 
ANIMALS! 


The commotion grew louder as the pickets noticed the approach of a 
chained ape whom Caesar recognized. The two handlers still held the 
chains that restrained the gorilla Aldo. 


Caesar’s pull on the leash told Armando he wanted to go forward, to see. 
The circus owner scowled, then sighed reluctantly and accompanied his 
chimpanzee. 


The waiters’ voices grew more and more angry as Caesar and Armando 
crossed the plaza. With a squawk, the amplified music was interrupted by 
one of those strident announcements: “Attention! The labor demonstration 
in the Civic Center Plaza will be terminated in five minutes. Repeat, the 
labor demonstration in the Civic Center Plaza will be terminated in five 
minutes. Failure to comply with this government order can result in a one- 
year suspension of your right to bargain collectively.” 

The waiters jeered and crowded around Aldo and his handlers. The two 
men were vainly trying to get the gorilla into the building. As they 
approached, Caesar heard one of the handlers shout, “Damn it, quit 
pushing! We’re not taking him to the hiring agency. We’re just trying to 
reach an upstairs office.” 

“Oh yeah?” one of the waiters challenged. “What’s his job?” 

“Staff messenger for the governor. So get the hell away.” 


“He’s not a very good messenger if you gotta keep him chained up!” 
another waiter yelled. 


“We just had a little trouble today. Aldo’s edgy. And you’re not making 
things any easier by—for Christ’s sake get off my foot!” The handler 


shoved the nearest waiter. He stumbled back, propped up by his 
companions, who instantly surged forward again. Caesar saw a punch 
thrown. The first handler dodged, suddenly raised both fists in panic as he 
realized he’d have to fight. Finally discovering some tangible target for 
their anger, the yelling waiters grabbed both handlers and started kicking. 
and punching. 


Surrounded by the noisy mob, Aldo the gorilla let out a bellow of panic. 
Through breaks in the melee, Caesar saw Aldo’s hands close on his own 
collar chains, which the handlers had released in order to defend 
themselves. Terrified, the powerful gorilla began to flail the lethal chains 
like whips. 


A waiter caught one across the forehead, and shrieked as blood poured 
down over his eyebrows. The wrath of the pickets instantly shifted to the 
animal. Armando jerked Caesar’s leash, whispered: “Let’s get away. What’s 
the point of torturing yourself by watch—>” 


He didn’t finish, because Caesar startled him by taking two angry steps 
forward—and pulling the leash completely out of his hand. 


Armando’s brows flew upward in genuine alarm as he dashed to 
recapture his end of the leash. Caesar’s eyes were fixed almost hypnotically 
on the struggle; a struggle whose focal point had become the big, chain- 
flailing gorilla. 


Whistles shrilled. Pairs of state security policemen came running from 
other sections of the plaza. Two more popped from the main doors of the 
building housing the hiring agency. 

Six strong, the police kicked and elbowed through the press of waiters. 
They began beating Aldo with their truncheons, jabbing him with their 
prods. In a moment the gorilla was shielding his head with his arms. 
Caesar’s teeth ground together as the gorilla fell, bludgeoned to the 
pavement. 


Another man ran out of the building, a young, trim black in a 
conservative but expensive-looking suit. He pushed waiters and policemen 
aside with equal unconcern. 

“Stop it!” he shouted. 


A policeman’s raised truncheon was torn from his fingers by the man, 
who finally made himself heard. 


“All of you stop it—right now!” 


The policeman whose truncheon had been seized checked a punch he’d 
been aiming at the black’s vested stomach. He recognized the man. “Mr. 
MacDonald!” 


At the sound of the name, the other policemen ceased beating Aldo, who 
was now slumped on the ground, whimpering. 


The policeman started an explanation. “Sir, we were just trying to—” 


“I saw what you were doing,” snapped MacDonald, his brown eyes 
furious. “The people in the hiring agency rang upstairs and said there was 
trouble. It’s bad enough, trying to cave in that gorilla’s head, without adding 
the stupidity of doing it right under Breck’s terrace.” His glance of 
recrimination included the two handlers. 


“Aldo’s assigned to the messenger staff,” one of the handlers panted. “We 
were sent to bring him in when he didn’t show up at the Sanitation Bureau 
with a delivery. We found him wandering in Plaza North. He’s been balky 
lately—” 


“T wonder whose fault that is,’ MacDonald said. “Sedate him and get him 
out of here, fast. Sometimes you people make me wonder which are the 
animals and which are the human beings.” And, pivoting, he stalked back to 
the building. 


Disgusted, one policeman asked another, “Who the hell was that?” 
“Take it easy. MacDonald’s the governor’s number one assistant.” 
“What’s the matter, he loves apes?” 


Seeing that the young black had vanished inside, the policeman allowed 
himself a smirk. “Doesn’t it figure?” 


Caesar barely heard; his gaze was fixed on the shimmering smoked glass 
doors through which MacDonald had disappeared. In all the agony of the 
long day, the governor’s assistant had displayed the first and only sign of 
genuine compassion that Caesar had seen. But the crowd around the fallen 
gorilla—the waiters, and especially the policemen—didn’t share 
MacDonald’s outlook. Even the handlers looked irritated, one of them 
producing a hypodermic needle from his pocket. The handler bent down, 
brutally jabbed the needle into Aldo’s side. 


Abruptly the gorilla came to life, sitting up with a shriek and flailing his 
chains. He whipped them right and left as the policemen jumped back, on 
the defensive. The waiters shouted encouragement. “Beat his hairy brains 
out!” “Show ’im who the hell’s boss!” 


The helmeted officers needed no further prodding. Truncheons began to 
rise and fall, thumping Aldo’s shoulders and skull with crunching sounds. 
Caesar started to tremble. Just a little at first, then more violently, in 
response to the repeated blows rained on the gorilla. 


Aldo was already feeling the effects of the injection. He swayed 
sluggishly as he sat on the ground, groping, trying to find the tormentors 
who dodged in and out, hitting harder, harder... 


Caesar heard Aldo moan; saw blood over the gorilla’s eyes. And all the 
horrors of the day found release in one long, agonized cry: 


“You—lousy—human—bastards!” 


FOUR 


Aldo the gorilla pitched over on his side, blood from his head smearing the 
pavement. No one noticed. The waiters, the half-dozen policemen, the 
handlers, a scattering of ordinary citizens drawn to the scene, had all turned 
in the direction of the outcry. Caesar confronted a wall of eyes—some 
merely curious, most hostile. 


The policeman who had recognized the governor’s assistant stormed 
forward. “Who said that?” 


Armando’s face glistened with sweat as he replied, “I did.” 


The policeman looked dubious. He and his colleague approached Caesar, 
studied him with stony-faced thoroughness. Caesar fought to subdue his 
own trembling; to appear docile, witless. He knew it was a matter of 
survival now, because the expressions of the officers said that they weren’t 
buying Armando’s explanation. 

Neither was the murmuring crowd. Here and there, Caesar saw a hand 
pointing in his direction. 

Making another desperate try to save the situation, Armando snatched a 
handbill from Caesar’s fingers. 

“He’s a performing ape for my circus—here, look for yourselves. That’s 
why I dress him like a human—I have permission. Official documents—” 

He started to search an inner pocket. The policemen didn’t seem 
interested. Their glances snapped back and forth from Caesar to the 
handbill’s blurry photo. 

The first policeman returned the flyer. “A performing ape. He talks, is 
that right?” 


“Talks? Why, no, officers, that’s impossible. Everyone knows apes are 
unable to speak—I am the one who made the remark you heard.” 


Caesar watched Armando’s fingers twisting and turning the end of the 
leash. So did the two policemen, who were being joined by the four other 
helmeted men. 


“Don’t you know it’s a criminal offense to show disrespect to a state 
official?” the second policeman said. 


“Certainly, certainly!” Armando exclaimed. “Let me assure you that the 
remark was unintentional. Thoughtless! But being sentimental about 
animals, I—” His words trailed off as he gave a helpless shrug, which did 
not satisfy the officers at all. The first one said flatly, “It didn’t sound like 
your voice to me. Why don’t you yell it again and let’s make sure.” 


Panic claimed Caesar then. He felt trapped. Armando pretended not to 
understand, still trying to use his smile, his cheerful professional manner to 
disarm the suspicious policemen. 


“What? You want me to.. .? Oh, sirs, please. Isn’t my profound apology 
sufficient to—?” 


“No,” said the first policeman. “I want you to yell. Good and loud. ‘You 
lousy human bastards.’ Let’s hear it.” 


“But—but that’s not what I said at all!” 


Raising his truncheon, the second officer stepped close to Armando. The 
truncheon gleamed with the gorilla’s blood. 


“That’s what we heard, mister,” the policeman said. 


Voices in the crowd backed his statement. The policeman lifted the 
truncheon. “Yell it and yell it now.” 


Armando swallowed hard, started to protest again. His glance flicked 
from face to hard face. His mouth turned down at the corners. Drawing in a 
big breath, he shouted, “You lousy human bastards!” 


The first policeman jabbed his truncheon into Armando’s side. He gasped 
as the officer said, “We told you to yell!” 


This time Armando’s cry had a strange timbre—“You lousy human 
bastards!”—and with a start, Caesar realized that what he’d heard was a 
passable imitation of his own voice. 


Fresh murmurs broke out, more of the curious joining and swelling the 
crowd every moment. Caesar’s hope leaped a little then. On many of the 
human faces, he saw doubt. 


The policemen who had started the questioning exchanged looks. 
“Could be,” was the hesitant opinion of the second. 
But the first shook his head. “I don’t think so.” 


Arguments started in the crowd as people took sides. For a moment or so, 
Caesar thought the decision might swing in their favor. Then a burly waiter 
exclaimed to the man next to him, “You’re fulla shit, Max, it was that 
goddam ape!” 


The waiter bulled toward the policeman to enforce his point. “I heard him 
and I heard him plain. The ape yelled it, not this greaseball in the fancy 
suit.” 


At once, those who had leaned toward believing Armando became a 
minority. Caesar knew that many who probably weren’t at all certain were 
agreeing with the majority just because it was natural to think of apes—all 
apes—as potential troublemakers. 


“All right, everybody shut up!” yelled the first officer. The crowd 
quieted. “I want to see hands. Who heard it and thinks it was the ape?” 


Hands shot up, more than Caesar could quickly count. Sounding 
desperate, Armando said, “You’re wrong!” Then, louder: “You’re all 
mistaken! I have already admitted my behavior was inexcusable, and I’m 
deeply sorry. But I am the one responsible—” 


“T think we’ve got evidence that says otherwise,” responded the first 
policeman. “So we’|l let headquarters decide.” 


Armando’s cheeks blanched. “Headquarters?” 


“Where you’re going for interrogation.” The policeman closed his 
finger’s on Armando’s wrist. The older man winced, started to struggle. 


“This is grossly unfair! I have offered my apologies—pleaded guilty to 
an error in judgment—and you still refuse to believe me!” While he 
struggled and protested, the end of the leash slipped from his fingers, 
dropped to the pavement. The two officers warned him to calm down... 


A woman screamed. Every head whipped toward the source of the cry. 
Aldo had somehow gathered strength for one last fight against the ravages 
of the injection. He was on his feet, swaying, eyes glassy as he clinked his 
chains. Any moment he might fall again—or whip a chain at someone’s 
head. 


The waiters and spectators around him began to retreat, but the 
policemen and the two handlers moved in. 


Aldo’s face was pain-wracked, a mess of drying blood and barely clotted 
wounds. Just one policeman stayed with Armando, holding his arm. No one 
at all was watching Caesar. 


“Let’s take him from both sides,” one of the handlers said to the other, 
readying another injection. Warily, they began to edge toward the gorilla, 
whose fisted hands still waved back and forth, the dangling chains clinking 


It took Caesar only a moment to reach his decision. 


He was the cause of Armando’s trouble. Therefore he must get his 
mentor out of trouble as best he could. He took a step backward. 


Eyes alert, he watched for possible reaction. There was none. Every 
person in front of the building was concentrating on Aldo, whose eyes were 
slowly closing, then coming open again as he fought his drowsiness. 


Aldo seemed to focus on the nearest handler. His shoulders went back, 
his right fist flew up, chain lashing. The handler screamed, “Now, Leo!” 


Darting in beneath Aldo’s massive right arm, the other handler rammed 
the needle into Aldo’s side. He pushed the plunger home with his other 
palm. Aldo stiffened, howling. 


The first handler leaped in, caught the whipping ends of both chains, 
gripped them tight. The policemen swarmed over Aldo then, truncheons 
crunching down. The officer holding Armando released him, to run forward 
to help. By then, Caesar had backed up seven or eight steps, in the direction 
of a narrow street that led off the Civic Center Plaza. 


As the police piled on Aldo, Caesar pivoted, dropped the last of his 
handbills and bolted. 


Armando saw the move. “Caesar, no!” You’ll only—” Too late. Caesar 
was already sprinting toward the chosen route of escape. 

With one last glance at the pack of officers again bludgeoning Aldo to the 
ground, Armando made his own decision—and ran after Caesar full speed. 


Caesar dodged around a strolling family; shoved aside a female 
chimpanzee who let out a chitter of alarm. Only a dozen steps to the corner 


—and escape down the narrow street where pedestrians were little more 
than blue shadows in the fast-lowering dusk. 


Caesar twisted around, saw Armando chasing him. Further back, one of 
the policemen, grabbed by a frantic waiter, broke from the crowd around 
Aldo to shout, “Stop! Both of you halt!” 


Caesar reached the building’s corner, plunged into the blue shadows of 
the avenue at a full run. Noise or commotion, cursing drifted from the plaza 
behind him. Then came the sound of hammering boots. 


Puffing hard, Armando drew up with Caesar, who cried, “You shouldn’t 
have come!” 


“Save—your breath—for escape,’ Armando panted. “Under the city 
there’s—a network of tunnels. If we can reach one in time—” 


Side by side, they ran into a narrow street, oblivious of the people around 
them, and not looking back. 


Their flight drew stares and occasional exclamations of surprise from 
pedestrains. They even attracted the attention of a policeman in the center 
of a footbridge arching over part of a small mall through which they 
dashed. But they were gone into the relative darkness of another street 
before the policeman could react. 


Caesar, who had started the escape, now let Armando lead. With a ragged 
explosion of breath, the circus owner suddenly exclaimed, “There!” and 
thrust Caesar down an alley serving the loading entrances of two back-to- 
back high rises. 


Caesar loped into the semidarkness, leaving behind two astonished 
human children and their orangutan nursemaid. Armando stumbled, grasped 
Caesar’s arm for assistance. By the light of a glowing panel halfway down 
the alley, the alarmed ape saw that Armando’s cheeks were an ugly dark 
red. His chest heaved violently. 


Supporting Armando, Caesar hurried toward the concrete stair that 
descended from street level under the glowing sign. The sign read: Service 
Levels Sectors Gamma 9-11. 


Within a minute they had pushed through a metal door, descended 
another stair, and emerged at an intersection of six concrete tunnels, each 


sparsely illuminated by softly shining globes set in the ceiling at wide 
intervals. Each of the tunnels looked interminably long. 


“Three more levels lie below this,” Armando gasped, still making the 
most of Caesar’s support. “After midnight the tunnels will be crowded. 
Pods of refuse going out, pods of produce driving in, with ape crews and 
human supervisors. But for a few hours we should be safe—let’s go that 
way. Find a dark spot. I must rest—” 


Caesar helped him limp into the tunnel indicated. Occasionally they 
passed under a ceiling vent. Though dark, and covered with metal grille, the 
vents admitted sounds from the city above: muted voices, music, the clack 
of shoes. And the announcer’s strident voice. “—fugitives positively 
identified while fleeing through the Mall of the Four Muses. All teams in 
the vicinity—” 

Hurrying on, Caesar was glad not to hear the rest. 


“By means of these passages,” Armando explained, breathing less 
raggedly now, “the city above is kept free of delivery vehicles—the ugly 
sight of its own outpouring of garbage—” 


“You mean the city is kept beautiful by its slaves,” Caesar retorted. “The 
tunnels, the—what did you call them? Pods? Those are incidental. It’s the 
animal population doing the hard work, the filthy work, to make it all run. 
Isn’t that right?” 


Armando gave a weary nod. “You had to learn it eventually. Here—we’ | 
stop—” 


Slipping from Caesar’s grip, he sank to the concrete floor at a point 
equidistant from two of the glowing ceiling fixtures. The circus owner’s 
sweating cheeks glistened with reflected light. 


Further along the tunnel, Caesar heard a peculiar, unfamiliar sound. A 
deep, booming horn that blared once, then twice again. The echo rolled up 
the tunnel and slowly receded to silence. 


Without recrimination, Armando asked, “Why did you run?” 


“Senor Armando, I knew I put you in danger by not being able to control 
my feelings—by yelling what I did—” 


The circus owner waved that aside, leaning his head back against the 
concrete. “You only said aloud what I was thinking.” 


“T ran because I believed I could draw the police after me. I suppose I 
wasn’t thinking clearly, but I hoped they might leave you alone—so you 
could get away in the confusion. Instead, you followed—” 


“T’ve cared for you twenty years, my boy,” said the exhausted man. “Did 
you think I would abandon you at the first difficult moment?” 


Stung with emotion, Caesar could not reply immediately. He shivered. 
The tunnels were eerie, forlorn. The chimpanzee’s eyes were unhappy as he 
said at last: “I—I am very sorry for what happened.” 


Armando’s shrug was fatalistic. “I was the one who decided on today’s 
trip. I thought you were ready for it, but I was wrong. That is past history. I 
might have bluffed it through at the Civic Center if you hadn’t bolted first. 
Because now you realize how the police will regard you—” 


Caesar shook his head, puzzled. 


“On top of a suspicion that you can speak, they will be reasonably certain 
that you understood all that was said. Only a unique ape would have that 
capability.” 

Miserably, Caesar sank down beside Armando. He closed his eyes and 
said in a small, hesitant voice, “Let’s go back to the circus.” 


“Alas, that’s impossible now. The circus is the first place they will 
search.” 


Armando rubbed his eyes, pondering. Caesar wanted to say something to 
encourage or comfort him. But he could think of nothing appropriate. He 
watched in helpless silence as Armando continued to rest his forehead on 
his hand. From down the tunnel, the strange horn sounded again. 


Finally Armando raised his head. Then he stood up, brushed off his 
trousers. “I have decided what must be done. I will go to the police—” 


“You don’t dare!” Caesar cried. 


“My boy, there’s no other way.” Armando began to pace, as if still taking 
the measure of his solution to their plight. “I'll tell them I couldn’t find you. 
That I only ran off myself in order to capture you. And I’Il say you’ve run 
away from me before—because cities frighten you. Sounds perfectly 
plausible, doesn’t it?” 


“I suppose. But where can I go while—?” 


“You will go nowhere. You will stay here. You’ve always had an 
excellent sense of time, Caesar. If what I plan works as I hope, I should 
return within two hours at most. As I told you, there’ll be no activity down 
here until around midnight. Allow me those two hours and I’Il be with you 
again.” 

“But what if you aren’t?” 


The long silence indicated to Caesar that Armando himself had doubts. 
Caesar blurted, “It’s too risky! Suppose they refuse to let you go.” 


“Oh, no, they won’t.” But Caesar was not deceived by the false 
confidence in Armando’s voice. He’d lived too close to the circus owner for 
too many years not to recognize uncertainty passed off as just the opposite. 
“However, just in case I am not back by the time you judge two hours have 
elapsed—” Armando’s hand lifted, no more than a pale glimmer in the 
darkness between the overhead lights—‘“follow along the way we were 
going. I chose this tunnel because it leads to the harbor. Those horns you 
heard—ships on the water. Freighters. Should I be detained longer than a 
couple of hours, you must have a hiding place. You can’t roam loose up 
above—you’d be picked up at once. And down here, you’|l be surrounded 
by the service crews after midnight. At the harbor though—the docks are 
dark. Ape shipments coming in from other parts of the world are frequently 
unloaded there at night. Perhaps you can find one of those shipments. 
Infiltrate it—hide among your own kind. Should that fail, at least there are 
shadowy places along the wharves. Somehow, I’ll get back and find you . . 


Caesar was not the bold, defiant animal of an hour ago. The prospect of 
being abandoned in the tunnel filled him with fright. 


Armando pressed his arm. “One more thing to remember, should you go 
to the harbor. Apes imported from overseas arrive naked. You’|l have to get 
rid of those clothes.” 


“But I don’t want to hide and cower like—” 


“Caesar, we must have an alternate plan! If I don’t succeed in convincing 
the authorities quickly, the only true sanctuary for you is among your own 
kind.” 


Caesar knew further protest was useless. Certainly the circus owner 
would know what the urgencies of the situation required. So the ape simply 


nodded in forlorn agreement. 


Armando forced a smile, patted Caesar’s shoulder. “I am only preparing 
you for an outside chance. I fully expect to talk my way free in thirty 
minutes. Wait here and I’ll see you soon.” 


He turned and walked sluggishly back along the tunnel. Caesar watched 
the man’s figure dwindle, passing in and out of the soft pools of fight, 
growing smaller until it disappeared altogether. The harbor horn sounded 
mournfully. 


“An hour—two at most—that’s really a very short time,” Caesar said to 
himself. Yet huddled against the bare concrete wall, he was unable to avoid 
one chilling realization. For the first time in his entire existence, he was 
utterly alone. He kept staring after Armando with huge, rounded eyes, as if 
just wishing would bring his only friend back. 


FIVE 


Jason Breck stood on the terrace of his operations suite and studied the high 
rises of his city, brilliantly illuminated shafts piercing the night sky. It was 
his city. He took pride in the fact that he could claim that at age thirty-three. 


The goal had not been won without immense effort, long hours, and some 
bureaucratic in-fighting he preferred not to remember—along with its 
victims. But he’d made it. Now he could stand at the rail gazing at the 
orderly rows of buildings—Breck delighted in order, neat arrangements, all 
loose ends tied—and take pleasure from the view. Perfect. Except for one 
problem waiting to be solved immediately, just inside, in his personal 
office. Perfect—Except for the dark stain in view on the pavement many 
stories below. There, earlier today, a gorilla had gone berserk. 


Jason Breck refused to glance down at that stain again. With the delicate 
man-simian balance he was responsible for maintaining in the city, he 
would brook no slovenly discharge of housekeeping—or order-keeping— 
duties. Signs of such duties undone enraged him. 


The stain, and the problem waiting in the office, erased much of his 
customary easygoing charm. He wanted to be neither charming nor 
agreeable tonight. Things were getting ever so slightly out of hand. He 
hadn’t slept well in recent weeks because of it. 


To bring the waiting problem to a quicker solution, he had decided to 
stroll out on the terrace for a few minutes. His politician’s mind told him 
that a slight delay might actually speed matters along—by increasing the 
strain on the suspect. 


Judging that the proper amount of time had now passed, Breck turned 
around. He saw that he was right, but no smile showed on his tanned face. 


Inside the rolled-back doors, the flashily dressed suspect shifted in the 
chair on the other side of Breck’s priceless, genuine walnut desk. Three 
small lamps in the large office created vast islands of shadow—an 
intimidating effect. Near one of these lamps, Breck’s aide, MacDonald, 


hunched forward on the edge of a lounge, awaiting the next move. Opposite 
stood two other men. 


Kolp was heavyset, bespectacled; Hoskyns, lean, wiry. Both held posts in 
the top echelon of the State Security Agency. Like MacDonald, both 
watched Breck on the terrace for a cue. 


Walking with relaxed strides—another studied effect—Breck re-entered 
the office. He sat down opposite the suspect, folded his hands on the 
gleaming walnut desk top. 


“Senor Armando,” he said. “I’m afraid I am still not satisfied with your 
explanation. Why did you say ‘human?’ It’s a decidedly odd term for 
another human to use.” Breck pinned the suspect with an emotionless stare. 
“Don’t you agree?” 

The city governor could smell the circus owner’s sweat. It was most 
unpleasant. He concealed his distaste, and the nagging concern that 
underlay all his tension tonight, and continued to fix Armando with an 
authoritative stare. 


Armando sputtered a few incoherent syllables—good sign—strategy 
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working—before making sense: “Mr. Governor, I did not say ‘human’. 
“But Senor, a score of witnesses—” 


“I don’t care; they are wrong. I said ‘inhuman!’ I said, ‘You lousy 
inhuman bastards.’ And by the Blessed Saint Francis who loved all animals, 
I meant it!” 


For a moment Armando’s dark Latin eyes showed defiance. Breck was 
sure it wouldn’t last. It didn’t. Armando’s tone suddenly became 
conciliatory. “Sir, as I have told you several times, I came to you 
voluntarily. To explain that the animal has run away before. To clear up the 
misunderstanding. And to beg your permission to be allowed to search for 
my star performer again, unmolested. Would I have come here trying to 
deceive you? You, with the authority to command an entire city of police 
investigators?” 


Armando indicated the silent Kolp and Hoskyns. But Breck noted the 
tremor in the gesture. Armando went on. “I could not hope to do such a 
thing, Mr. Governor! I am a plain, uneducated man. I run a circus, I—” 


“We know you run a circus,” Kolp interrupted, lamplight flashing on his 
spectacles. He sounded irritated. Hoskyns added immediately: “We did 
some checking. We know that you’ve run the circus since twenty years ago 
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“The very year,” said Breck, “when the two talking apes arrived on Earth. 
And produced a baby whose survival could have threatened the future of 
the human race. You remember, don’t you?” 


“Naturally, of course,” Armando nodded. “But—” 
“Governor Breck.” 


The governor swiveled in his silent, perfectly sprung chair. “What is it, 
Mr. MacDonald?” 


“T don’t see where this line of questioning is leading us. It’s my 
understanding that the baby was shot dead along with his parents.” 


“Or so the authorities believed,” Breck replied, annoyed with his aide for 
a moment. “However, there was some confusion about the shooting, and, 
since the incident down below involving this man and his animal, I’ve been 
wondering whether it was the right baby.” 


Through narrowed eyes, Breck watched for a reaction on Armando’s 
face. He saw only bewilderment. 


Taking off his spectacles and polishing them, Kolp began to hammer a 
little harder. “There’s plenty of room for suspicion. The apes could have 
switched their baby for one stolen from the zoo—” 


“Or one from a circus,” Hoskyns said, with sharp meaning. Breck 
admired the way Kolp and Hoskyns worked. As a team, they were 
relentless. They never lost. 


Abruptly, Armando began to laugh. Kolp scowled, jammed his spectacles 
back in place. Hoskyns licked his lips and started to say something. Breck 
raised one perfectly manicured hand to allow Armando to hold the floor a 
moment. He got the desired effect. Armando’s laugh weakened to a nervous 
chuckle. Then it stopped altogether. He sounded extremely defensive when 
he said, “Mr. Governor—you can’t be serious!” 


“Oh, yes.” Breck unfolded his lean frame from the chair, walked around 
the desk and leaned over the circus owner. “We have here a recording of the 
report of the Presidential Security Commission, established twenty years 


ago to deal with the fate of the talking apes. They realized that Comelius 
and Zira had, somehow, come out of the future, and that their descendants 
had subjugated the human race and all but destroyed Earth. They knew Zira 
to be pregnant, and recommended abortion and sterilization. We know that 
these procedures were not carried out because the apes escaped, were 
tracked down, and shot. But—what if the offspring of Cornelius and Zira 
somehow survived? Wouldn’t that be a matter for grave concern? Wouldn’t 
that be, in fact, a circumstance laden with unprecedented danger for this 
society?” He stormed forward, towering over Armando. “So let’s not have 
any more laughter, Senor! Let’s have your answer!” 


Breck had to give the old man credit. He didn’t break under the sudden, 
deliberate pressure. If Armando were indeed lying—and all at once Breck 
had doubts—then some exceedingly strong motivation lent him unexpected 
strength. 


Armando was smart enough not to incur further anger. He didn’t laugh. 
But his simple gesture was enough to express his continuing incredulity. 


“I don’t see any way that what you suspect could have happened, sir. 
Every zoo in the state of California, public or private, was searched by state 
security officers. And every circus—including my own.” 


Kolp jabbed his spectacles higher onto the bridge of his nose, then tugged 
a paper from Hoskyns’s file. “According to the case records, the police 
found a baby chimpanzee at your circus.” 


Armando displayed a little more confidence—even pride. 


“Indeed they did. The only chimpanzee ever to be born in a circus—and 
legally certified to have been born a month before the talking apes arrived 
on Earth! Doesn’t your file contain that documentation too, sir?” Despite 
his mild tone, the question was a challenge. 


“Of course it does,” Hoskyns retorted. “But there are forgery experts 
available, mister. There’s not a document in the world that can’t be falsified 
with enough time and cash.” 


Kolp gestured the remark aside. “All right, let’s stick to the issue.” He 
confronted Armando, scowling down at him. “Where’s the ape now?” 


Armando shrugged in a helpless way. “I told you—I wish I knew. I’m 
worried about his safety. After hunting for him for awhile, I decided 
perhaps I’d better check with the authorities. I don’t want my star performer 


hurt or shot by accident. I heard loudspeaker announcements in the plazas. 
That’s why I plead with you to let me continue the search—while you 
revoke any orders you may have issued for his apprehension.” 


The sound of Breck’s hand smacking the desk was as loud as a pistol 
shot. “I?ll decide what orders are revoked, and when.” 


Armando blinked, bobbing his head. “Yes, sir. Of course. I’m sorry.” 
Defenses cracking again, Breck thought. Good. Armando added, “It’s just 
that my worry over the animal is all consuming, Mr. Governor.” 


“T have matters of considerably greater scope to worry about, Sefor. I 
don’t believe you yet understand the seriousness of the problem. Your 
circus travels mainly out in the provinces, correct?” 


“Yes, sir.” 


“Then you are probably unaware of the rising tide of disobedience—of 
downright defiance—among the servant apes. It’s happening not only here, 
Senior, but in every major metro complex across the country.” 


MacDonald cleared his throat. Breck threw an irritated glance his way, 


but the black remained unruffled. “Mr. Governor,” he said, “on 
investigation, many of the reported offenses have proved to be minor—” 


“The gorilla down below trying to bash in human heads with his chains 
—minor? Refusing to carry out his messenger assignment and wandering 
around as he damned pleased—that’s minor?” Breck realized his temper 
had flared; he couldn’t help it. “And what about the ape that was killed 
while trying to escape from the city last night? Would you characterize his 
offense as minor, Mr. MacDonald?” 


In a quiet voice MacDonald answered, “No sir, I would not. But—” 
“The ape they shot last night physically assaulted his own master!” 


“Only after what must have been extreme provocation, sir. I saw the 
photos this morning. Over and above the bullet wounds, the ape’s entire 
body was a mass of scars and welts inflicted by beating—” 


“Which he no doubt richly deserved!” Control, Breck thought—control! 
A small vein in his forehead pulsed as he wheeled toward the terrace. “God 
knows how many more there are just like him! All burning with resentment, 
all primed and ready, all—” 


He wheeled again, to deliver the remark straight to the suspect. “All 
waiting, Sefor Armando. Waiting, let’s say, for one ape with enough will 
and intelligence to lead them. An ape that can think. And talk.” 


He drew a deep breath, both to let his words sink home, and to regain his 
composure. For a moment he’d allowed his subconscious fears to surface. 
But damn it, it was time his associates grasped the perilous potential of the 
situation. Especially MacDonald, who at times could be an unrealistic 
bleeding-heart about the ape population. 


By the time he spoke again, Jason Breck’s voice was quiet and forceful 
as it had been at the start of the interview. “I want to ask you one more 
question, Senor. I can’t impress upon you too strongly that you had better 
answer with the truth.” 


“Of course, naturally I will, sir. My whole purpose in coming here—” 
“Shut up,” Hoskyns said, so harshly that Armando started. 
Breck flicked Hoskyns a glance of appreciation, sat on the desk close to 


the suspect. He inclined his head forward, both palms resting on his knees. 
His eyes bored into those of the older man. 


“Did your ape ever talk, Senor Armando? Or show any sign whatsoever 
of being articulate in your presence?” 


“Never!” Armando exclaimed instantly: “Not in my presence or anyone 
else’s. You can question my circus hands—” 


“We intend to do exactly that. Meanwhile, you’ll remain in our custody. 
Take him out.” 


And Breck wheeled and returned to the terrace, hearing Armando’s 
renewed protest that he needed to find his chimpanzee before an accidental 
bullet brought him down. 


Breck gripped the terrace rail. He noted with a shock that he was holding 
so tightly that his knuckles were white. He jerked his hands back, forced 
them to his sides. He drew long, deliberate breaths. 


When Breck turned again, only MacDonald remained in the richly 
furnished office. His black face was unreadable. 


SIX 


In the service tunnel, two glowing ovals. Moving. Watching—to the left, 
the direction of the mournful harbor horns; then to the right, down the 
tunnel’s narrowing perspective. There, Caesar hoped and prayed Armando 
would appear. If not this second, then the next. If not the next, the one after 


Counting seconds, then minutes, became a mental game to relieve the 
mounting worry. Finally, though, he gave it up. He leaned his head against 
the concrete, closed his eyes, and wrapped his hands around his legs. He 
was frightened. More frightened than ever before in his life. As Armando 
had observed, he did have a good time sense. He was well aware that two 
hours, and more, had gone by. 


Yet he refused to leave. He kept sitting there in the dark midway between 
the two ceiling lights, his breath hissing in and out between his teeth while 
he told himself over and over, any moment now Armando will come. 


As if willing the miracle to reality, he heard sounds down the tunnel to 
the right. He leaped joyfully to his feet, began to run toward the sounds... 

He skidded to a stop. The sounds were all wrong. He recognized the snarl 
of some type of small engine. 

Instantly, light speared along the tunnel to wash over him. He’d waited 
too long. Late-night activity below the city was beginning. 

Some sort of vehicle was speeding toward him, its cowl lights increasing 
in size. Caesar turned and fled in the opposite direction. 

Ahead, along the tunnel walls, his flickering shadow preceded him. 
Behind, an air horn sounded. He’d been seen! 


Doubling his speed, he plunged toward the tunnel mouth ahead. The 
motorized vehicle whined into a higher gear. A man yelled a command to 
stop. 


Focusing all his attention on that growing semicircle of darkness in front 
of him, Caesar ran as fast as he could, but the motor vehicle was closing the 
gap. Caesar’s shadow became sharper on the concrete walls. 


There was now but a short way to run. He could smell open water, dank 
and sulphurous with industrial emissions. He remembered the smell from 
journeys the circus had made up the coastline through the California 
provinces. And he fixed his mind on the source of that polluting stink. Man. 
The enslaver of Caesar’s own kind. 


Remembering who was pursuing him behind those huge looming lights, 
Caesar replaced his terror with hatred. The hatred pumped new strength into 
him. His lips peeled back from his teeth—and a moment later he burst from 
the tunnel mouth onto a mist-slimed concrete pier. 


He nearly toppled off the edge into the vile-smelling water. Recovering 
his balance just in time, he glanced both ways. A short distance on his right, 
the pier ended. So he went left, bent over and scuttling fast through a misty 
patch of light cast by a fixture on a tall stanchion. Midway up the iron pole 
a sign read Pier 39. 


Behind him, Caesar heard a cry of dismay. His face showed ugly 
pleasure. The pursuing vehicle did not emerge from the tunnel. He was 
momentarily safe in the harbor darkness. 


Caesar ran swiftly, keeping close to the windowless wall of what 
appeared to be an immense warehouse. A glance to the rear showed him the 
headlights of the pursuit vehicle spilling through the night mist from the 
tunnel mouth, but the vehicle didn’t appear. 


The intensity of the lights began to diminish. The vehicle was 
abandoning a pursuit that the darkness and the night would make virtually 
futile. But Caesar knew that, having been seen in the harbor area, he dared 
not remain in it for long. Also, Armando would probably not risk returning 
to the tunnels at their busy time—if he ever returned at all. Caesar decided 
to escape the area as quickly as he could. He stopped under the warehouse 
wall, trying to recall what Armando had said about ape shipments being 
unloaded at night. He didn’t care for the idea of trying to lose himself in one 
of those shipments, but he supposed it was a better alternative than 
attempting to hide in an unfamiliar city, constantly exposed to the danger of 
capture. 


Now his vision had adjusted to the misty darkness. Further up the pier, he 
detected two winking spots of reddish light. Silently, he moved in that 
direction. He picked up sounds: men’s voices, power winches, clanking 
chains. Perhaps after all the bad luck of the recent hours, he was in for 
something better—because the looming outline that gradually revealed 
itself to him was the massive curved stem of a huge freighter tied up to the 
pier. 

Running lights picked out the sleek vessel’s identification—S. S. 
Pacifica, Atomic General Lines, Inc. 


Other pale yellow lights gleamed high up along the ship’s superstructure. 
But what interested Caesar most was the pair of blinking red dots on the 
pier itself. He crept toward them, careful to place his weight with each step 
so as not to make an unnecessary sound with his heavy boots! 


From a vantage point of about ten yards, he saw that the flashing lights 
were part of the rear bumper of an open-bed van parked near the freighter’s 
hull. He kept watching, detecting men and activity on the ship, but there 
was no sign of the van driver. Puzzling. The van’s rear gate was open. The 
driver might well be inside the streamlined cab. There was no way to tell. 
But with luck, the van might depart shortly. Whatever its destination, it was 
better than the pier. Someone back in the tunnels might report a runaway 
ape, and institute an organized search. 


Caesar reached down and tugged off his boots, leaving them in the dark 
beside the warehouse wall. The pier concrete was damp against the bottom 
of his feet, but now he was able to move with his natural silence. He closed 
the distance to the van’s open bed in seconds. 


Up on the ship, he saw figures passing along the rail; they were little 
more than blurs against the background of the misted superstructure. So far 
as he could tell, none of the men was looking toward the truck. 


His body limned briefly by the intermittent glow of the flashing red 
lights, Caesar slipped forward without a sound, squatted down in the corner 
between side wall and rear cab partition. But his sense of security lasted no 
more than a few moments. 


Chains rattled. A voice bawled through the fog, “Okay—lower away!” 


Caesar snapped his head up, eyes flying wide in alarm. A massive boom 
was swinging out from the freighter’s deck. A chain hung from the boom, 


and at the end of the chain, a glinting steel power-claw held a black 
rectangle which began to descend toward the truck bed with alarming 
speed. 


As the chain paid out, Caesar understood the nature of the rectangle. It 
was the bottom of a crate, coming straight down on top of him! 


Wild gibbers and grunts keened up into shrill squeals as the crate began 
to sway. Caged apes! 


Caesar’s instincts warned him that he had already waited too long—the 
massive cage would just barely fit into the bed of the van. If he didn’t leave 
instantly, he could be crushed to death... 


As the black rectangle filled his vision, he hurled himself desperately to 
one side, averting his head and flattening his hands against the cold metal of 
the side panel. 


The cage slashed past him with only inches to spare. It struck the van bed 
with a whang and a thump. 


Caesar opened his eyes to see wooden bars close to his face. The cries of 
the animals cramped into the cage’s totally inadequate space filled the night 
with a maniacal chorus. The claw-lift released, began to rise as the chain 
reversed. Outside the van a man exclaimed, “Don’t drop so fast next time! 
You think we can afford to respring these trucks after every delivery?” 


There were footsteps on the pier. The cab door opened and shut again 
with a metallic sound. All these were peripheral sounds counterpointing the 
wild squalls and barks of the helpless apes in the cage. 


Caesar’s breathing was returning to normal after the close escape. With 
an effort, he focused his attention on the howling cargo inside the bars. 
Naked orangutans were stumbling and bumping against one another, 
struggling up again, salivating and grimacing, still disoriented by the cage’s 
wild seesaw descent. The arms of the terrified apes flailed wildly so that, 
without intended malice, they hit one another—and began to snarl in fury. 
One ape who had fallen clutched and clawed at another in an effort to 
regain its feet. Abruptly, the confusion in the cage turned to blows and cruel 
biting. 

Horrified by the prospect of impending bloodshed, Caesar was not aware 
that someone had shut the side-hinged tailgate of the van until he heard it 
clang and lock. 


“You better roll,” a man yelled from behind the truck. “Sounds like 
they’re ready to rip each other apart.” 


As if in answer, the van’s power plant kicked over. With a low hum, the 
vehicle moved forward. The sudden lurch disoriented the orangutans again, 
sent them toppling over one another. The biting and cuffing grew worse. 


Caesar watched with mingled pity and disgust, but his mere presence was 
enough to stop the fighting. One of the young apes floundering on the cage 
floor caught sight of Caesar. Snuffling loudly, he let go of the foot of the 
orangutan he had been about to attack, and his savage cries changed to 
shorter, less strident grunts. 


The van took a curve. The noises of the first ape drew the attention of a 
few others, then of all the tightly packed prisoners. One by one they 
struggled to the side of the cage nearest Caesar. Suspiciously, an immense 
orangutan reached out between two bars. Caesar remained absolutely still. 


The orangutan plucked Caesar’s checked shirt, inadvertently opening a 
long rip. Still Caesar displayed no sign of displeasure, or even a reaction. 
Other ape hands groped to touch and examine his breeches. Obviously these 
were wild apes not yet subjected to that conditioning of which Caesar had 
heard. They behaved in a primitive way, totally unlike the servant apes he’d 
glimpsed in the city. That gave Caesar a feeling of mastery, a sense of 
confidence, as he remembered another of Armando’s cautions. He began to 
unbutton his checked shirt. 


The apes watched with primal curiosity as the van swayed along. Caesar 
glimpsed buildings flashing past above the open truck bed as he bundled his 
shirt and breeches in one hand, threw them high and away, over the side. He 
listened for human outcries, heard none. He reached for the topmost of 
three heavy bolts securing the door on the side of the cage. One by one he 
released the bolts. Then he drew the door open just enough to slip through. 


When the apes realized his intent, they crowded to the opposite side of 
the cage. Caesar had all the room he needed to slip his hand around and 
refasten the bolts. 


His fear was all but gone now. The round eyes and hunched shoulders of 
the apes cringing in front of him told him that they recognized, albeit in a 
primitive, nonvocal way, that Caesar was different. They were the ones who 
were afraid. 


All at once the wheels bounced over a bump, throwing the apes off 
balance. They squealed as they floundered. Then they goggled at the one 
among them still upright: Caesar, who had merely reached out to grasp a 
bar for support. 


Despite these pathetic creatures being his brothers, Caesar couldn’t help 
the flash of contempt that crossed his face. The apes, cowering grotesquely 
on the reeking, offal-littered straw of the cage, showed that they knew a 
superior being had come into their midst. 


Caesar’s presence calmed—or cowed—the other apes in the cage. There 
were no further disturbances for the remainder of the trip. 


He speculated about the van’s destination. Whatever it might be, he was 
probably better off than he would have been roaming the hostile, unfamiliar 
city. He worried about Senor Armando, though. Surely his failure to return 
was due strictly to some unexpected entanglement with the authorities. 
Surely no harm had come to him. . . No, at this moment he was probably 
free again, waiting for the service tunnels to clear. With all the shocks and 
horrors of the past twenty-four hours, any other possibility was too grim for 
Caesar to contemplate. 


His excellent time sense told him the journey lasted about half an hour. 
Evidently they were driving into the thinly populated green spaces 
surrounding the metro complex. He recalled Armando telling him that, 
once, such areas had sprawled with ugly row houses and huge shopping 
malls. But with the rise of powerful centralized government, strictly 
enforced law and order had been restored to the cities, and a rebuilding 
process had begun in the decayed central cores. 


Gradually, a reverse migration took place. Mile after mile of emptied 
suburban slums were leveled, and returned to parklands and agriculture. 
City dwellers now called such exurban areas “the provinces.” 


Caesar’s keen nose caught the scent of greenery and sweet earth. The 
sight of the crystal stars reminded him of more pleasant times in the circus 


But this brief sense of security disappeared the instant the van reached its 
destination. 


Oval lamps whipped past overhead. The glares and flashes started the 
other apes gibbering and snorting again. 


Then the van drove down an incline. Caesar would have tumbled against 
the others if he hadn’t gripped the bars tightly. 


Abruptly the van braked, went into reverse, stopped again. Over the top 
of the side panel Caesar could see only a giant concrete pylon, half in 
shadow, and the faint glow of distant lights. Then he heard men’s voices, 
and a motor’s low purr. 


The rear gate of the van, which he couldn’t see, opened with a clang. The 
motor revved, the cage jerked upward slightly, then began to travel 
horizontally. 


As it cleared the back of the van, riding the prongs of a forklift, Caesar 
Saw men in white smocks peering up at the new arrivals. He managed to get 
a reasonable picture of his new surroundings. The van had arrived in a vast 
truck bay underneath what appeared to be a large building. Each corner of 
the concrete expanse overhead was supported by one of those giant pylons 
rising from shrub plantings at ground level, about eight feet up from the 
floor of the bay. 


The forklift rolled past the front of the van. As the driver leaned out of 
the cab to hand a delivery ticket to one of the white-smocked men, a female 
voice blared over a loudspeaker. “Shipment five-oh-seven I-for-Indonesia 
ex Borneo now arriving at number two gate.” 


The voice and the acceleration of the lift truck started the orangutans 
gibbering and salivating again. Caesar made a few such noises himself, 
deeming it protective action. By pressing close to the bars, he was able to 
see the loading dock toward which the forklift was rolling. The white- 
smocked men below were following the vehicle. Caesar noted with alarm 
that the men carried short whips, leashes, and those metallic prodding 
devices he’d observed in the city. To his left, looking out onto the dock, he 
Saw communications operators behind a large window set into a wall. 
Above the window a glowing sign read: Ape Management Facility 10— 
Reception. 


In that large room behind the window, lights winked on banks of 
equipment, messengers arrived and departed, and three women bent over 
microphones, monitoring the arrivals outside. Caesar heard another 
amplified voice: “Shipment five-oh-nine A-for-Africa ex French 
Cameroons now arriving at number four gate.” 


The forklift bumped the edge of the dock, lowered the cage, began to 
withdraw its supporting prongs. Wild barkings and snarlings started on the 
right, further along the dock. There, other handlers were ramming prods 
into another noisy cage that had been similarly deposited. 


“All right,” someone said outside Caesar’s cage. “Open it.” 


The bolts snicked. Handlers crowded around, faces tense. Caesar blinked 
at the men, feigned fearful docility. He was startled to hear one of the 
handlers exclaim, “For God’s sake! I didn’t know we were getting a chimp 
in this load.” 


The speaker reached into the cage, seized Caesar’s arm, jerked him 
outside. He was shoved across the concrete dock and in through a steel door 
that rolled swiftly aside. The handler followed, metal prod held waist high. 


Behind him, Caesar heard the cracking of whips, interspersed with an 
occasional yelp from the apes being hauled out of the cage one by one. 


Caesar stopped just inside the entrance of a large, bare chamber. Its left 
wall was glass, looking into the communications center he’d seen from 
outside. As his handler shoved him again, the loudspeaker boomed: “After 
fingerprinting, shipment five-oh-seven I-for-Indonesia ex Borneo will 
proceed to Conditioning Cages nine-oh-one and nine-oh-two.” 


“We’ll have to use one of the chimp cages too,” said Caesar’s handler to 
a uniformed official waiting at a table beside a metal gate. “Got a ringer in 
this load. Who’s on duty from the chimp section?” 


“Morris, I think,” said the official. He pressed one of several colored 
buttons on the table. Caesar noticed two state security policemen standing 
beyond the gate, surveying the new arrivals. From the adjoining 
communications center, another operator announced: “Immigration 
personnel are reminded that, until further notice, State Security has 
requested one, repeat one, additional copy of all chimpanzee fingerprints 
for their files.” 


The uniformed official looked sour. He grabbed Caesar’s hand, pressed it 
to an ink pad, then forced the hand down on a square of white card stock. 
He repeated the operation, passing the second card over the barrier to one of 
the policemen. The policeman slipped the card into a black briefcase. 


Then the official touched another button. The gate opened inward, just as 
a hefty young man with brown eyes and an immense shock of curly hair 


appeared from the mouth of a corridor. He carried a prod tucked under his 
arm. 


“Yours, Morris,” said the fingerprint official, shoving Caesar forward 
through the open gate. The ape’s resentment flared again. But he controlled 
his temper, still slumped over in excellent imitation of a wild chimpanzee. 


Morris, the handler, extended his right hand tentatively. After appropriate 
hesitation, Caesar reached up to grasp the fingers. Morris smiled. 


“He looks like a gentle one,” Morris said, leading Caesar toward the 
corridor. 


“Bastard,” came the good-natured complaint from behind. “You’ve got 
the easy duty with the chimps—dammit, no!” 


Caesar tured briefly to see the orangutans lined up in a ragged queue on 
the far side of the gate. One was being prodded and whipped for having 
picked up the ink pad. Caesar was glad to enter the corridor and leave the 
unpleasant sight behind. 


The lighted corridor curved, revealing a long row of steel-barred cages, 
empty. Morris pressed a control panel in the wall next to the cage identified 
as Chimpanzees 903. 


The electrically controlled door rolled aside. Morris pushed Caesar 
forward. As soon as he was inside, the barred door shut. 


Morris pulled a banana out of his pocket, passed it between the bars. 


“Enjoy it while you can, my friend. I’ll be back to see you in the morning 
—when the fun starts.” His lips quirked. “Damned if you don’t look like 
you understand me.” He turned, vanishing along the corridor. 


Shortly, other handlers appeared, each with one or two orangutans in tow. 
Seated in the dark at the back of his cell, Caesar watched the other members 
of his shipment being driven into the cages for their species. The ink- 
smeared orangutan required two handlers, one applying a whip, the other a 
prod, before he would enter his assigned cage. Blood glistened on the ape’s 
hairy back. 


Finally, the last of the shipment was in place, the cages locked. Caesar 
remained alone in the chimpanzee cell, suddenly aware that he was 
exceedingly hungry. He peeled the banana and munched it without 


enjoyment. He didn’t care for the reference to “fun” made by the handler 
Morris. 


When he tried to sleep, he found he couldn’t. A simmering mixture of 
anger, worry over Sefior Armando’s welfare, and pity for the orangutans in 
the adjoining cages kept him on edge. The other apes barked and gibbered 
most of the night. 


Now and then Caesar wakened from a doze to hear sounds of vicious 
fighting: Man has done this to us, Caesar thought. His head nodded in 
exhaustion. Man... 


In his mind, the word became an obscene curse. Finally, mercifully, he 
dropped into total sleep. 

In the morning, when a bell rang loudly, he began to learn the meaning of 
that conditioning. 


SEVEN 


With a roaring whoosh, a horizontal column of flame shot out from a wall 
aperture. The flame blazed parallel to bars that bisected the floor of the oval 
chamber. Shooting from one wall almost to the other, the fire was controlled 
by a smocked operator at a console. 


The Fire Conditioning Area—so identified by a plaque outside the 
entrance—was the first area to which Caesar’s handler had taken him. He 
stood beside Morris, who was seated on a bench behind the console, 
waiting his turn to put his charge through the conditioning process. 


Horrified, Caesar stared past the brilliant column of perfectly controlled 
fire to the three wretched orangutans crouching and cringing beyond the 
bars. The animals had retreated to the curve of the wall—as far from the 
bars and fire as they could get. 


Suddenly the console operator cut the flame-blast. A keeper advanced to 
the bars, offered a banana from a pocket. After a long hesitation, one 
orangutan came timidly to a point about halfway between the rear wall and 
bars. There he stopped. 


The keeper stepped back. The console operator turned on the fire column, 
watching a wall clock. After ten seconds, he again extinguished the flame. 
The orangutan had flinched and cringed while the flame roared, but he had 
not retreated. 


The keeper offered the banana a second time. Hesitantly, the orangutan 
darted forward to snatch it from his fingers. The operator triggered the fire 
again. The orangutan stood fast, even though Caesar could see that the 
animal was terrified. 


The reward for the ape’s courage was a second banana. As it was 
consumed, the squealing diminished at the rear of the cage. A second 
Orangutan tentatively advanced to the halfway mark. 


Woosh! 


After ten seconds, the flame died. The animal nearest the bars did not 
wait to be handed a banana. He stretched out a hairy arm to demand it. The 
second orangutan started shuffling forward, while the third roused herself at 
the rear of the cage to take a first hesitant step. 


The console operator and the keeper exchanged smiles. Caesar vowed 
that he would show them he could learn this particular lesson very quickly 
indeed. 


Music dinned. Blinding stroboscopic ceiling lights flashed on and off. The 
chimpanzee next to Caesar in the Noise Conditioning cage covered his eyes 
in fright. So did Caesar, though he was not nearly so frightened. Through 
the multicolored play of light, he could observe a demonstration at the front 
of the cage. A young, longhaired keeper sat at a small round table. Morris 
waited nearby, watching the third chimpanzee in the training group advance 
toward the table. 


Trembling a little under the onslaught of the sound and light, the 
chimpanzee was still able to balance a tray bearing a soft drink container, a 
drinking glass, and other items. The keeper at the table called to an operator 
unseen in the darkness beyond the bars, “Hype the music another five 
points.” 


Now the sound actually made Caesar’s ears ache, but the chimp with the 
tray barely broke stride. He laid the napkin on the table in front of the 
young keeper. He placed the container on the napkin, then employed an 
opener from the tray to pop off the container’s lid. Finally he inserted a 
straw into the mouth of the container, shuffled back two steps and executed 
a clumsy bow. 


Morris grinned, producing a banana. The chimpanzee gobbled it greedily 
as the music cut out and the lights returned to normal. 


“Okay, let’s have your next pupil, Morris,” said the keeper. Morris 
walked over to grasp Caesar’s hand. 


“This one learns fast,” he said. 


The plaque beside the door read NO Conditioning. 


They were on one of the higher floors of the concrete tower that housed 
Ape Management’s training and breeding facilities. Caesar had glimpsed 
vistas of green and yellow countryside from an occasional oval window in 
the various corridors to which elevators had lifted them. The day had been 
long and tiring, even though Caesar had done well, showing evidence of 
exceptional learning ability at each of the conditioning locations to which 
he’d been taken. Along the way, Morris had slipped him an occasional extra 
banana, and complimented him as if Caesar could actually understand. 
What a shock the stocky young man would get if he knew the truth! 


Morris was the least cruel of any of the handlers, keepers, or equipment 
operators Caesar had encountered thus far. That tended to blur Caesar’s 
concentration upon one central fact he had vowed not to forget: this 
splendid, gleaming scientific center was the instrument for subjugation of 
the apes, the means by which they were reduced to cowering slave status. 
And kindly or no, Morris was still a part of the system. As the handler led 
the way into a small amphitheatre, guiding Caesar to a seat on one of the 
higher tiers, a gorilla’s horrific scream ripped loose. 


Down on the floor of the amphitheater, two gorillas lay buckled and 
strapped to parallel padded tables. Electrodes attached to the temples of 
each gorilla ran to connection points on the table pedestals. Nearby, a man 
in a smock sat at a console, an older supervisor hovering at his shoulder. A 
voice thundered out of a giant speaker in the amphitheatre ceiling, uttering a 
single syllable—“NO!” Simultaneously, the console operator threw a 
switch. Instantly both gorillas went into violent spasms, and both howled. 


The operator jerked the switch to off. The speaker blared again, even 
louder. “NO!” The switch went forward. 


The spasms of the gorillas were worse this time. Saliva trickled from 
their lips as their arms, legs, and chests heaved in reaction to the electric 
agony being fed through the forehead wires. This time, the operator 
glancing at a sweep hand on a clock face mounted on his console, kept the 
current flowing longer. Sickened by the sight, Caesar was still unable to 
keep from watching. 


“Volume all the way up,” ordered the supervisor. The operator turned 
again. The amplified voice made the bones in Caesar’s skull throb. 


“NO!” 


Over went the switch. The gorillas arched in agonized convulsions. Their 
screams made Caesar want to howl his own protest, but he fought the 
reaction with all of his will. At last, the ghastly yelping ended as the switch 
returned to off position. 


The supervisor answered the operator’s inquiring look with an upraised 
hand. He circled the console, approached the first gorilla, who had partially 
torn one arm strap with his writhing. Gazing down into the gorilla’s pain- 
wracked eyes, the supervisor said very softly, “No.” And although the 
operator’s hand did not touch his switch, the effect was precisely the same. 
The still recumbent gorilla began to twist and grind his teeth and convulse 
over the entire length of his body. The supervisor gave a satisfied nod, 
stepped to the next padded table. Again he said, “No.” The second gorilla 
howled and shook with spasms... 


And Caesar was on his feet, eyes flaring with hatred. 
Morris grabbed his arm, exclaimed sharply, “No!” 


The realization that he’d almost betrayed himself rocked Caesar back to 
sense. With only a split second of delay, he began trembling. He lowered 
his head, hunched his shoulders in a less violent duplication of the shock- 
spasms the apes had demonstrated. 


Firmly, Morris pushed Caesar’s shoulder until he was seated again. 
Caesar let his simulated cringing and shuddering gradually work itself out. 


The operator and the supervisor began to unbuckle the straps on the now 
docile gorillas. The supervisor glanced up to the amphitheater seats. 


“We'll take him next, Morris.” 


“T think we can skip it, Doctor Bowen,” Morris answered. “He’s got the 
message.” 


To demonstrate, Morris turned to Caesar and said, “No!” 


Once more Caesar simulated the cringing and shuddering of the gorillas. 
The supervisor observed him for a moment, finally gave a crisp nod. 


From one set of doors at floor level, handlers appeared with wheeled 
carts, to which they transferred the semiconscious gorillas. Morris guided 
Caesar out to the corridor, suffused now with blood-colored sunset light 
filtering through a distant oval window. 


As Caesar followed the handler toward the elevators, the latter said, “Be 
thankful you were born a chimp, my friend. I’ve been here four years and 
that section still makes me sick.” 


Caesar wished he dared speak his enraged thoughts. Yes, it sickens you. 
But you still work for them. 


Instead, he accepted another banana with a feigned chitter of pleasure. 


When the elevator doors opened, Morris preceded Caesar into one of the 
oversized cars in which he had been lifted to the No Conditioning 
amphitheatre. Like the other car, this one had thickly padded walls—and 
some additional telltale signs to show that, despite its calm, scientific 
atmosphere, the Ape Management Center was still a place that inflicted hurt 
on animals fresh from the wild. 


One of the wall pad sections was torn, spilling out foam-wool stuffing. 
And on parts of the rear wall and floor, Caesar saw a dried stain. His sense 
of smell identified it immediately as ape urine. 


A terrible scuffle had occurred in this car today. An animal had been so 
beaten and terrorized that he’d lost control of his bodily functions... 


Anger simmering again, Caesar realized that the car had stopped sooner 
than he expected. A check of the indicator showed the numeral three 
lighted, not B-1, where his original cage was located. 


Puzzled, he followed Morris off the car into a reception area. A lantern- 
jawed woman occupied a central communications desk, surrounded by 
push-button consoles, tabbed chart racks, a phone director unit and three 
miniscreen television sets which continually changed images, the interior of 
one crowded cell dissolving into a view of another. The three screens were 
labelled G-West, C-North, and O-East. 


“Hello, Morris,” the woman greeted him in a bored way. She hardly gave 
Caesar a glance. 

Morris returned her nod. “Miss Dyke, this chimp’s had conditioning. I 
thought I might as well check him into a training unit before I left for the 
night.” 


The woman proffered a form, which Morris filled in with check marks, 
signing his name at the bottom. Only when she picked up the form did the 


woman register a reaction. 


“Five-oh-seven I-for-Indonesia? That shipment only came in last night, 
for God’s sake. You mean to tell me he—?” She gestured at Caesar 
incredulous. 


Morris nodded with just a tiny smile of pride. “In less than twenty-four 
hours. Dr. Chamberlain’s told me there have been a few cases of 
chimpanzees flying through conditioning that quickly before I was ever 
here. But it’s happened. Always chimpanzees. A rare one has a real instinct 
for survival and learning.” 


“A regular Einstein monkey, huh?” Miss Dyke responded, looking 
askance at Caesar. “Well, as long as you signed, and accept the 
responsibility in case the conditioning really didn’t take—” 


“Tt took,” Morris assured her. “I keep telling some of these ham-handed 
fools on the staff that gentle treatment once in awhile will bring a bright 
animal along a lot faster.” 


Miss Dyke flipped a control beneath the C-North monitor screen, causing 
the images of individual cells to flip by rapidly. “Don’t let that opinion get 
circulated too widely or you’l|l lose your job, Morris,” she said, stopping at 
an image of a cell occupied by three large chimpanzees. “Go back and tell 
the hall keeper unit twenty-one. Have him unlock it manually.” She reset 
the control and the surveillance scenes resumed their normal pace of 
dissolving on and off the screen. 


Morris led Caesar along a corridor identified as C-North. Caesar became 
aware of quite a large population of chimpanzees—all male—in lightless 
cages with floor-to-ceiling bars. The cages occupied both sides of the 
corridor. 


Some of the apes slept. Others plucked aimlessly at their own bodies. 
Still others indulged in minor horseplay or something a little rougher, as 
occasional yips and grunts testified. Far down the corridor, the keeper was 
handing bananas through one set of bars. 


“This one’s slotted for twenty-one,” Morris called. “He’ll go into training 
tomorrow.” 
The keeper gestured them to the second cell from the end on the left. The 


three chimps inside were begging and snarling for food, hands extended 
through the bars. 


The keeper snapped, “No!” The chimps scuttled toward the darkness at 
the back of the cell. To Morris, the keeper explained, “They all get a little 
uppity before feeding time.” 


He set his hamper on the floor, took out a ring of keys and opened the 
cage door, but not before he had shouted “No!” again, to insure that the 
inmates didn’t rush forward toward the opening—and the hamper. 


With gentle hands, Morris took hold of Caesar’s shoulders and propelled 
him inside. Caesar accepted the guidance in a docile way, instantly turning 
his back on the three ravenous, clamoring chimps. The cage smelled of 
them. Their noise, after all Caesar had seen and heard today, irritated him. 
He tried not to show this as he peered through the bars at Morris and the 
keeper. The latter was quickly relocking the door. 


Morris smiled, bent, and plucked a banana from the hamper. “That’s for 
keeping quiet,” he said, handing the fruit through to Caesar. 


At once, Caesar heard a chorus of shrill squeals behind him; then a 
scramble indicating sudden movement. He spun as the three shrieking 
chimps converged—then suddenly stopped as if struck by some tangible 
force. 


The only illumination in the cell cage came from the corridor’s ceiling 
fixtures. The light fell obliquely across Caesar’s unusually refined features, 
made his eyes glitter with a strange brightness. The breathing of the three 
chimps grew sibilant. There was no more shrieking. 


Careful not to look too human, Caesar took a step forward. One of the 
chimps practically rocketed to the rear wall and huddled down, forearms 
protecting his face. The other two backed up more slowly. Caesar knew he 
had established his authority. That might be vital, in the event the three ever 
turned on him at one time. Now, he thought quickly, it was up to him to see 
that the notion never entered their simian minds. 


Aware that he was still under observation by Morris and the keeper, he 
nevertheless kept staring at the three chimps. All were huddled by the rear 
wall. The first one continued to hide his eyes. The other two merely 
lowered their gazes... 


Still maintaining his apelike posture, Caesar approached them slowly, 
peeling the banana. He broke off one third and extended it to the nearest 
chimp, who snatched and gobbled it. Then, moving still closer to the cowed 


trio, Caesar broke the rest of the banana in two equal parts and extended 
those. 


The first chimp reached greedily for another share. Caesar glanced at 
him. The chimp averted his head as the other two seized and ate their even 
portions. In the corridor, Morris crowed with delight. “Did you see that? I 
tell you, he’s the smartest animal I’ve ever been assigned!” 


All at once Caesar felt apprehension. Had he displayed too much 
intelligence? It was necessary for his own safety, he felt. Yet perhaps he 
should have waited till he had no human audience. But if he had done that, 
the three chimps might have attacked him. And he would not have won 
them over—won them over so completely that now he could sit down 
among them with easy confidence, the backs of his hands positioned in 
deliberate awkwardness on the recently hosed floor of the cage. 


He sat close to his own kind and they did not strike at him. Nor did they 
run away. Caesar felt a strange, totally new sense of power. 


“Yeah, I sure did see that,” the keeper was saying. “I’m going to make a 
note up at the reception station, and keep a special watch on him. The last 
damn thing we need in here is some kind of leader.” 


Leader? The word prickled Caesar’s mind with new and exciting 
significance. Yes, perhaps that was what he had become—inadvertently, 
and without any prior plan except his desire to insure his own survival. He 
glanced from face to hairy face and recognized fear in the eyes of the other 
animals. But it was fear of a different order than that brought about by the 
programmed cruelties of those who destroyed the apes’ spirits in order to 
subjugate their bodies. The fear Caesar saw in the three pairs of chimpanzee 
was born not only of dread but of respect. 


He sat comfortably with his ape brothers, glad he had won a small 
victory, and a brief respite from the horrors of this unspeakable tower of 
scientific abuse. If he feigned meekness and servility for a while, perhaps 
that suspicion would be forgotten. 

Dimly, he heard the keeper speaking again. “If he’s that spirited, 
tomorrow we’ll probably have a hell of a mess on our hands when we lock 
on the leg shackles and start him through the training classes.” 


Leg shackles? Caesar thought numbly. Mustn’t react. Mustn’t protest. 
Must accept—for a while. 


“No, I don’t think so,” Morris said, his voice growing fainter. 
Chimpanzees in adjoining cages, spotting the keeper on the move, began to 
gibber. “I don’t think he’Il give you one bit of trouble—” 


What touched Caesar’s mouth then might have been mimicry of a human 
smile. A very cruel human smile. One of the chimpanzees who had been 
tentatively reaching for Caesar’s arm, as if to signify friendship, drew his 
hand back with a fearful snort. 


The human voices, the gibbering and squealing, the nearer breathing of 
his trio of companions all faded away, leaving only a single word 
murmuring in Caesar’s drowsy mind. 


Leader... 


Armando knew the interrogation room was located on a lower floor of the 
same gaunt, black Civic Center edifice which housed various governmental 
departments, including Governor Breck’s operations suite. But that was all 
he knew—except for the fact that hours had passed. 


He was ferociously hungry, dangerously tired. His legs had grown numb 
from standing. That was how they wore him down, the bespectacled Kolp, 
the lean Hoskyns. 


The room was plainly furnished. Windowless, it was filled with harsh 
artificial light that blurred the concepts of night and day. Kolp and Hoskyns 
kept going over the same ground, repeating the same questions. Sometimes 
both were in the room. At other times only one, as the other left briefly, 
undoubtedly for food or use of a toilet. 


Except for a gritty look around the eyes, neither man showed signs of 
tiring. They actually seemed to enjoy their work. 


And why not? They sat down while questioning Armando, but insisted 
that he remain standing in front of the desk; a simple but effective method 
of torture. 


So far, though, Armando had not broken. Nor shown any sign of his 
mounting fear. 


“You look bad, Senor,” Hoskyns said. “Gray. Washed out. I’m sure a man 
of your age can’t keep standing in one place indefinitely. Legs hurt?” 


Doggedly, Armando shook his head. In truth, his legs alternately 
trembled with muscle spasms, and took on a boneless, dead feeling. 
Hoskyns sat in an armchair in the corner, Kolp behind the desk. Now it was 
the latter’s turn. 


“Admit you’re worn out. Cooperate with us. Everything will be much 
easier. We'll give you a chair, a good meal—” 
“My chimpanzee cannot speak,” Armando said. “I am the one—” 


“Yeah, for the hundredth time, you’ve told us!” Hoskyns exploded, half- 
rising from the chair. 


Kolp lifted a plump hand. The other investigator sank back, disgusted. 

Armando took a little cheer from that. The men were growing weary. 

But it was short-lived comfort. Armando was so drained of strength his 
own mind didn’t seem to be functioning properly. 

“Let’s try another tack,” Kolp said, rummaging in the folder Armando 
had seen earlier in Breck’s office. Kolp pulled out a glossy photo of a male 


chimpanzee with an almost human expression in its large, liquid eyes. He 
slip the photo across the desk. 


“Tell me, have you ever seen that ape before?” 


Weakly, without thinking, Armando answered, “Isn’t—isn’t that 
Cornelius?” 


Hoskyns came bounding from his chair, grabbed Armando’s shoulder. “I 
thought you told us you didn’t know him!” 


“Know him? Of course I didn’t—” Desperately trying to rally, repair his 
blunder, Armando spoke much too fast: “I must have seen similar photos 
twenty years ago. They must have been widely published—” 


Hoskyns shook his head. “I don’t believe that was the case. How do you 
know his name?” 


“You must have showed me the photo. Mentioned it—Yes! That tape the 
governor talked about—he referred to the talking ape who was murdered 
along with his mate—” 


Hoskyns glared. “Be careful, Sefior. The term isn’t murdered. The term is 
executed. And I’m still confused. You know the name. And you 


immediately connected the name with this private government photo. How? 
Why?” 

Armando sensed a snare somewhere, tried to prepare for it, but couldn’t. 
Hoskyns’s face blurred in front of him, close and hostile. 


Armando’s knees throbbed. His calves and thighs began to tingle with 
stabbing needles of pain. The room seemed to tilt ever so slightly one way, 
then another. Armando knew he was close to fainting. He dug his nails into 
his palms. 


But Hoskyns was prowling back and forth between Armando and the 
desk, tugging something from his pocket. “I have a theory, Kolp. A pretty 
good theory about why he identified Cornelius so fast. He looked at that 
picture—and he remembered this one.” 


Hoskyns whipped the handbill under Armando’s nose. The familiar, 
colorful type, with the dim picture of Caesar riding bareback. 


“Wouldn’t you say there’s a definite resemblance?” Hoskyns asked. 


“No,” Armando breathed, trying to sound emphatic. Hoskyns stepped 
even closer, insistent. “Like father, like son, wouldn’t you say?” 


“No!” Armando cried as his legs began to shake uncontrollably. “No, 
there’s absolutely no connection, absolutely—no—” 


His voice trailed off as he fell, fainting. 


EIGHT 


On the morning following Caesar’s admittance to the training cells in the 
chimpanzee wing, a day handler arrived with four sets of leg shackles. The 
chains were long enough to permit relatively free movement, but short 
enough to prevent the long striding of which a desperate, runaway ape 
might be capable. 


Caesar gave a protesting grunt as the handler fastened on the two iron 
cuffs with links between. The grunts were strictly for effect. He intended to 
be very careful about how he distinguished himself as special. Given the 
speed with which he’d passed through conditioning, a certain amount of 
extra intelligence might be expected—and could be shown. But not too 
much. He would dissemble, pretend. 


His strategy was based on the assumption that, since wild apes were 
received at this facility, and conditioned apes were employed in the city, he 
would be shipped out again eventually—if he survived. He could do that by 
showing he was clever, quick to learn. But as to exhibiting power to 
dominate the other apes—as he’d rashly done the preceding evening—no. 
That would merely arouse suspicion. 


As the handler started to shackle the second chimp in the cage, the ape 
scuttled away, whimpering. The handler had to resort to a couple of strident 
exclamations of “No!” In response, Caesar cringed with appropriate 
realism. The handler noticed. 


Finally, with all four chimps individually shackled, the handler ran 
another chain between their legs, fastening it to each ankle chain with 
special catches. Caesar displayed no interest in heading the line, opting 
instead for the anonymity of second to last. He noticed the handler studying 
him as the file waited for the elevator. With the pleasure of playing an 
elaborate game, Caesar chittered and scratched his belly, his expression 
momentarily vacant. He meant to be simply another animal slave. 


He saw no more of the kindly Morris. There were new handlers, less gentle. 
Evidently Morris was assigned only to reception and initial conditioning, 
and Caesar and his trio of associates had graduated to a program of more 
specialized training. 

The first class concentrated on instructing the animals in the proper way 
to put on and take off the servant garments they would wear later. In a way, 
the class amused Caesar. There was always one slow learner—a male who 
donned his coat backwards, or his trousers. 


Females were instructed in the same large, unfurnished classroom as the 
chained males. The antics of the female apes seemed particularly funny to 
the trainers forced to go through the same routine over and over. Typically, 
the females tried to push their heads through the sleeve hole of a uniform— 
and got their heads stuck. One such mishap led to a female going into 
complete panic. She ran screaming along the wall, hunting a way of escape, 
and even the instructors, barking the “No!” which always preceded 
correction of an error, couldn’t calm her. Handlers were summoned with 
prods and hypodermics to beat and tranquilize the hysterical female into 
unconsciousness. 


That incident removed all trace of the comical from garment training, as 
far as Caesar was concerned. When he made his own, deliberately 
“forgetful” mistake—climbed into his trousers backwards, then cringed at 
the firm, “No!”—he was still full of anger at the treatment of the deranged 
female. 


A special washroom-like facility served as the hygiene classroom. Each ape 
was put in front of a stainless steel basin whose faucets were foot-pedal 
operated. Above each basin was a paper towel container; below it, a waste 
basket. An instructor hovered behind each group of three or four apes, 
constantly correcting—“No!” “No!”—as the animals tried to imitate earlier 
demonstrations of the proper way to wash and dry their faces and hands. 


To maintain his protective cover, on his first attempt Caesar deliberately 
ripped off a paper towel first, crumpled it between his hands, threw it away, 
then pedaled the cold water to wash. 


“No!” 


On the second try, he washed and dried his face and hands in proper 
sequence, impressing his instructor. The effect was precisely the one Caesar 
wanted. 


In the table-waiting class, the chimpanzee ahead of Caesar was making his 
fourth unsuccessful attempt to pour ice water from a huge pitcher into a 
glass. The chimp, one of Caesar’s group, just kept pouring until the water 
cascaded over the glass rim and flooded the table top. 


“No, damn it!” yelled the instructor, an older man who seemed unusually 
irritable. He snatched up the glass, flung its contents toward a wet floor 
drain, and whacked the glass down on the table—looking as if he’d prefer 
to whack the miserable chimp instead. 


“Again,” the instructor demanded. 


The chimp started to pour. Caesar could tell the poor creature was 
confused, and might earn a beating for overflowing the glass this time. 


Debating only a moment, Caesar intervened. He reached forward, 
grasping the startled chimp’s wrist while he watched the glass fill. At the 
precise moment, he exerted pressure that brought the pitcher lip back up. 
The chimp turned huge, almost pathetically grateful eyes toward Caesar— 
while the instructor stood open-mouthed. 


Peeling back his lips in a witless smile, Caesar decided that one such 
deliberate demonstration of his ability per day was about all he could risk. It 
should be enough to get him out of this terrible place quickly, but not too 
much to engender extreme suspicion. At least that was the game he played 
—with apparent success—as the week wore on. 


During the second week, Caesar had an opportunity to survey the exterior 
grounds of the Ape Management complex. 


He and his three fellow trainees were taken outside, at night, through a 
main-floor ramp. A handler with a metal prod kept a watchful eye on them 
as they proceeded along a walkway past a sign pointing to Night Watch 
Training. 

Letting his eyes rove, Caesar managed a few glimpses of the Ape 
Management tower, some twelve to fourteen floodlit stories, with smaller 


auxiliary buildings of square, ultramodern design at its base. Tonight Caesar 
and his cage-mates wore only their individual leg shackles. Presumably, 
their next course of instruction required mobility. 


When the path veered left between high plantings, one of the chimps 
wandered straight ahead. The handler’s “No!” brought the animal scuttling 
back into line. Caesar had grown accustomed to the command. He was able 
to simulate a ripple of cringing fear almost unconsciously. 


The four chimpanzees and their handler reached a small, paved 
quadrangle in front of an auxiliary building whose lower story was 
windowless. An instructor in a smock awaited the group under the 
floodlights bathing the quadrangle. 


First the instructor and an assistant performed a demonstration, which 
Caesar and his companions watched with varying degrees of attention. The 
demonstration was repeated twice more. Then the instructor said to the 
handler, “Okay, which one first?” 


The handler singled out Caesar. “He’s the brightest—let’s see whether he 
picked it up.” 

The handler took a silver whistle on a chain from the instructor’s hand. 
He looped the chain over Caesar’s neck: To the instructor, he said, “You’re 
the visitor, I’m the burglar, right?” 


The instructor nodded, maneuvering Caesar close to the windowless 
lower story of the concrete structure. Then the instructor retreated. After a 
moment, he returned toward the front of the building at a brisk walk. 


He went directly to the first-floor entrance and pressed a bell at one side. 
The door slid back. The instructor entered. 


Caesar remained passive through the entire procedure. But a moment 
later he bounded into action. 

The handler had crept toward the building’s far corner, was now 
scrambling up the first story by means of a series of rungs projecting from 
the concrete. Now Caesar ran after him full speed. 


The handler reached a narrow ledge where the second floor was set back. 
He stretched up toward the sill of an open window. 


Hand over hand, Caesar clambered up the rungs. He darted along the 
ledge just as the handler pulled himself up to the window sill. There he 


teetered, balanced on his belly, then jumped high, seizing the handler’s right 
ankle. Because of the distance, Caesar’s own feet no longer touched the 
ledge. He simply gripped the handler’s ankle tightly and hung from it, using 
his other hand to bring the silver whistle to his mouth, blowing blast after 
piercing blast. 


“Okay, good, let go!” the handler yelled, giving his leg a shake. 


Caesar did so, dropping lithely back to the ledge—but continuing to blow 
the whistle. The handler landed beside him, chuckling as he pried the 
whistle from between Caesar’s lips. “That’s plenty! Somebody’d buy you 
for watch duty right now.” In exchange for the whistle he proffered a 
banana from his pocket. Caesar snatched and peeled it and consumed it in 
mighty gulps, basking in the admiring gazes of the three other chimps 
below. Suddenly the floodlights made him think of the circus—and 
Armando. Playing his little game with his hateful human teachers was no 
longer a pleasure. 


Early one morning toward the end of the second week, Caesar heard an 
announcement broadcast through the entire training unit floor: “Attention 
training control. Four females have arrived for insemination. Three gorillas 
and one chimpanzee. Please select four superior males—three gorillas, one 
chimp—and send them to the Breeding Annex immediately.” 


Caesar didn’t imagine the announcement would have any significance for 
him until the day keeper unlocked the ceil and motioned him out. Shortly, 
he was on ground level, being marched down a corridor in company with 
three immense gorillas. 


A glass panel on his left diverted Caesar’s attention. He broke step, 
paused to glance at a row of tiny cribs lined up on the window’s other side. 
Smiling, he tapped on the window, trying to attract the attention of one of 
the tiny, wrinkle-faced, squalling babies. The handler who’d picked up the 
special group at the elevator gave Caesar a tolerant prod. “Come on, 
Smiley.” 

Caesar moved forward again, unable to erase the haunting memory of the 
tiny new bom apes. A smile, a wave was so little to offer them— 
considering what lay ahead in their lives. 


The corridor angled left. Inset in the walls ahead, Caesar saw a series of 
apertures. A group of white-garbed men waited for the new arrivals. Each 
man selected an animal from the quartet, guided him toward one of the 
entrances. “Playtime, Junior,” Caesar’s attendant said with a cynical grin. 
He pushed Caesar into the aperture. Its door opened instantly, revealing a 
similar door a few steps beyond. 


Apprehensively, Caesar stepped forward. The rear door closed. Caesar 
was held a few moments in the lightless space between the walls. Then the 
inner door admitted him to a high-walled roofless cell, its floor turfed and 
planted with small shrubs. Well, Caesar thought as he sniffed the breeze, 
and another, curiously pleasing scent, that was decent of them. 


Sitting near one of the shrubs, fingering her right foot and gazing about 
with what could only be termed a coy expression, was a plump female 
chimpanzee, young, and not at all unattractive. Then he spotted a large 
square of black glass in one of the cage walls. The privacy of the shrubbery 
was a charade. But of course, the callous breeders—the genetic experts— 
would want to be sure the rutting took place. In order that more slaves 
might be produced! 


A murmur from the female chimp, and the somewhat more elemental 
reactions of his own body, diverted him from the angry thought. As long as 
this was inevitable, why not enjoy it? 


Blinking against the brightness of the sunny sky, he gave a small shrug of 
resignation and started walking toward the female, who was now eyeing 
him with open admiration. 


After two weeks, Caesar was sent to an underground center which 
resembled the one for arriving apes. He passed from station to station, one 
of a large group of chimps, gorillas, and orangutans being fingerprinted 
again and funneled toward waiting vans. He walked meekly past a 
semicircular communications station at which half a dozen male and female 
operators were speaking on phones and jotting notes. 


“For immediate sale, one female orangutan, yes, got it...” 


“Fully conditioned bedmaker grade A. Yes, we can take her, we have a 
vacancy.” 


“Our policy is to credit you fourteen days after we auction the animal, sir 

Relaxed handlers stationed inside and outside automatic doors watched 
the apes as they proceeded past the various inspection stations, left the 
shipment and auction information center, and crossed the outside dock for 
loading into an assigned truck. On the dock, Caesar relished another brief 
scent of the free, sweet air of the open countryside. It had been a horrifying, 
but in many ways instructive, fourteen days. By listening closely to 
conversations, for instance, he had learned that the animal population of this 
particular Ape Management Center numbered in the hundreds. And 
firsthand experience had taught him that all the animals were handled in 
small groups—an extremely costly business, he had_ concluded. 
Government-subsidized. That showed the tremendous emphasis the 
government placed on training apes to take over the menial jobs in society. 
How splendid for human beings, he thought bitterly. The result for the apes 
was cruelty—subjugation—slavery. 


And yet, incidents on the first ghastly day in the city, particularly the 
rebellion of Aldo, indicated that even the scientific experts of this slave- 
making tower had their failures. 


That left one question uppermost in Caesar’s mind as he ducked into the 
gloom of his assigned van, the perfect picture of the clever, willing, 
conditioned, chimpanzee. How numerous were the failures of the scientists? 


Might there be dozens of potential rebels among the ape population? 
Hundreds? Even thousands? Caesar’s eyes lit with a harsh speculation as he 
dropped onto a bench inside the truck. Even the huge gorillas herded in 
after him did not sit too close. Caesar was not bothering to conceal the rage 
he’d suppressed for two long weeks. 


NINE 


Governor Jason Breck’s European-made airlift limousine came sweeping 
into the curve of the parkway preceded by half a dozen helmeted state 
security policemen riding conventionally powered cycles. Behind Breck’s 
vehicle, a second, less ostentatious limousine followed. 


Fender flashers rotating, sirens screaming, the braking cycles announced 
the arrival of an important personage. The pennants on Breck’s limousine 
came to rest as the airjets shut off. The gleaming vehicle settled to the 
ground on its chassis cushion. The policemen parked their cycles in three 
rows of two each, deployed quickly. 


Two of the officers stood guard at the admission booth in the center of 
the semicircular pillared gallery that backed up the arena. The other four 
disappeared down steps into the arena proper, to clear the governor’s way. 


Jason Breck had only decided during luncheon to attend this particular 
afternoon auction. A secretarial call had prepared his usual place. He 
frequently dropped in on the auctions, both to observe the quality of the 
animals being turned out by Ape Management, and for more personal 
reasons. He made a fair profit from speculative buys and sells; short-term 
ownership of particularly good specimens. 


Immaculately dressed, the governor climbed out as his chauffeur opened 
the door. His hair was ruffled by the crisp afternoon breeze. The national, 
state, and city flags, as well as Breck’s own personal ensign of office, 
snapped on gleaming poles above the gallery. The sky was deep blue, the 
surrounding exurban countryside a pleasant green. 


Breck could not precisely say why he had made up his mind, on the spur 
of the moment, to visit the auction—perhaps to escape a variety of 
unpleasant situations in his office at Civic Center. 


Kolp had stopped in, haggard. He’d reported that, after days of 
interrogation—twice interrupted when Armando had to be rushed to the 
infirmary for injections to repair the ravages of the questioning—the circus 


owner still persisted in telling his original story. Kolp and Hoskyns were 
now asking for the governor’s signed permission to employ the 
Authenticator. 


Signed permission indeed! The pretense of civil liberties was a farce, but 
Kolp and Hoskyns were shrewd enough not to use the device without 
higher approval. 


Breck had dodged the issue. Although widely used by police 
departments, the Authenticator was, in the view of the forty jurists who sat 
on the Most Supreme Court in Washington, an instrument of coercion and, 
therefore, illegal except in matters of national security. 


It would be Breck’s decision. The situation didn’t qualify; and yet, he had 
a deep-seated worry that perhaps, in a peculiar way, it did... 


Senor Armando’s ape was presumably still at large, unless it had been 
killed by accident in the city. That probably was too much to hope for, 
Breck thought in his mood of pessimism. Then there was MacDonald’s 
curious, unsettling report... 


That particular problem came back into focus as one of Breck’s young, 
hard-eyed administrative assistants thrust out a thick binder. “I’m anxious to 
have you review the latest I.Q. profile on the metro ape sample given the 
standard tests last week.” 


“Don’t hand me big books unless there’s something essential in them.” 


The assistant licked his lips, recovered quickly from the rebuff: “I believe 
there is, sir. The profile of the sample, which is statistically reliable, 
indicates that the I.Q. of the ape population has risen three point four in the 
last two-month interval.” 


“Let Mr. MacDonald read that,’ Breck snapped. “He thinks I’m 
imagining things about our simian friends. Who, if that report is correct, are 
not only becoming smarter, but generally more independent. Despite 
conditioning.” 

Breck let MacDonald have the full force of his challenging stare. As 
always, he was struck by the steadiness of the black man’s gaze. Damn! If 
he weren’t so good, Breck would demote him instantly. As it was, he simply 
tolerated him—with difficulty. 


With a smug grin, the assistant with the book started to hand the report to 
MacDonald. The other waved it back. 


“T assembled that data, Morgan. Your summary wasn’t thorough enough. 
I.Q. has shown a slight rise—but as a result, so has work output of the 
apes.” The black man smiled a hard smile. “Which I thought the governor 
might regard as good news for a change.” 


Breck returned the smile bleakly, turned and walked to the top of the 
small, open amphitheatre just beyond the pillars. 


The impatient conversation of the well-dressed crowd was instantly 
silenced. Heads turned. A scattering of applause greeted the governor’s 
arrival. Breck affixed his politician’s smile, and waved in response as he 
started down the steps of the center aisle. 


The amphitheatre was separated from the wide auction platform and 
central dais by a thick spike-topped wall of concrete. Near the dais, an 
auctioneer wearing a lavalier microphone acknowledged the governor’s 
presence with a smile of greeting. Behind the auction area rose a stark, 
pyramidal structure of concrete where the latest batch of processed apes 
was held before entering the arena via a doorway flanked by handlers. 


Governor Breck moved briskly down the aisle. Briskness, he felt, was 
good for his image, but he paused a couple of times to favor an 
acquaintance with a personal word. One such was an orange-coiffured lady 
attended by an attractive female chimp. 


“Mrs. Riley,” Breck nodded. “It was a shame about Leland’s coronary. Is 
he still in intensive care?” 


Mrs. Riley said that was correct, adding, “But I try not to dwell on it. Mr. 
Governor.” 


“Good for you,” Breck smiled, squeezing her shoulder and hurrying on— 
but not before he caught an almost human glint of amusement in the eyes of 
the girl chimp. That damned ape was laughing at her mistress! Or was it 
only a trick of the slanting sun and Breck’s growing, almost maniacal 
concern about the simian population? He was momentarily disgusted with 
himself for permitting a probably unrelated series of suppositions, facts, and 
incidents to weave an alarming pattern. And yet—he govermed this city. 
Should anything go wrong, no one but Jason Breck would be blamed. His 


career would be finished. Nothing would go wrong. Prevention tinged with 
paranoia was preferable to disaster. 


At the bottom of the aisle, one of the state security policemen snapped to 
attention and unhooked a plush rope. The governor took a seat in the first 
row, immediately behind the spike-and-concrete barrier. Unconsciously, he 
tapped his program against his knee as his staff settled in the rows behind 
him. 

“Start the bidding,” he called. The auctioneer nodded, rapped his gavel. 
The gleaming alloy door in the face of the pyramid slid aside as the 
auctioneer’s miked voice boomed. “Ladies and gentlemen, we’re offering 
an exceptionally fine group today, starting with lot number one, a very 
strong gorilla thoroughly trained in general security duties, including night 
watch...” 


For some reason, Breck swiveled around and stared up at the girl chimp 
sitting beside Mrs. Riley. Thinking the attention was for her, the lady 
simpered and waved. But Breck’s eyes were on the animal. And something 
in his mind roared, Now she’s mocking me! 


Instantly he faced front. He willed his hand to stop tapping the program 
on his knee. Guarded, secure, powerful, he was still victim of a nameless, 
gnawing fear. 


From the bottom of the stairs within the pyramidal structure, Caesar stared 
up at a rectangle of blinding afternoon sky. The auctioneer’s gavel 
thwacked three times. 


“Sold—to Mr. and Mrs. Van Thal!” 


Shackles jingled in the shadows. A handler had fetched Caesar from the 
individual holding cage where he had found the clothing in which he was to 
be sold. The handler draped the irons over his own shoulder and adjusted 
Caesar’s high, tight-fitting collar. 

Outside, the auctioneer began again. “Now, ladies and gentlemen, lot 
eight. Perhaps the finest offering of the afternoon.” 


Uneasy in the constricting trousers and jacket, Caesar nevertheless 
responded to the handler’s gentle push of command. He climbed the stairs, 
stepped out into the daylight. 


He was momentarily blinded. But his nose identified the scent of many 
humans close by, and his ears picked up the sudden murmur of approval 
that ran through the amphitheatre. 


Resplendent in his rich green uniform, Caesar knew his bearing had won 
him the instant admiration of the people gradually coming into focus. The 
handler walking a pace behind, the legally required shackles over his 
shoulder instead of fastened between Caesar’s ankles further strengthening 
the favorable impression. 


Caesar lifted his head, allowing himself just the smallest display of 
haughtiness. Then, obediently, he trotted forward in response to the 
handler’s touch. 


He waited at the steps at the rear of the dais, vitally interested in the 
humans gathered to purchase ape flesh. Halfway up in the center section he 
spied the lady with the orange hairdo, the one he and Armando had 
encountered on their first day in the city. Beside her sat the attractive female 
chimp—what was her name, Lisa. She was watching him closely. 


Hands in repose at his sides, Caesar confronted the rows of humans and 
the scattering of ape servants. He noticed that his arrival on the dais had 
caused many of the spectators to edge forward on their seats; particularly a 
man who sat by himself in the first row center. Further back in the same 
roped-off section, Caesar recognized the black man he had seen at the Civic 
Center. 


But it was the tanned, handsome, yet cold-featured man seated alone who 
held Caesar’s attention. The man glanced sharply at his program, then back 
to the dais. To occupy such a special place, the man was obviously someone 
of authority. And he seemed to be regarding Caesar with more than a little 
interest. 


“Lot eight is a male chimpanzee,” the auctioneer announced, “in early 
prime and perfect physical condition. Under observation, he appeared so 
familiar with humans, so obedient, docile, and intelligent, that the 
conditioning he required was minimal. In fact, according to the information 
provided by Ape Management, conditioning was carried out in record time. 
Additional conditioning can, of course, be provided on request.” 


At this, the gaze of the man in the front row riveted on Caesar—who was 
grateful for a sudden disturbance behind him. 


Chains rattled; a man swore. Caesar turned. The handler who had been 
mounting the dais steps had slipped, fallen to his knees and dropped the 
shackles. As the man rose and dusted off his trousers, Caesar took two steps 
to the head of the stairs, picked up the shackles and handed them back with 
just the hint of a bow. The handler looked astonished, then grinned. Another 
admiring murmur rippled around the arena. 


As Caesar faced front again, he realized that he’d made another of those 
almost automatic but foolish revelations of extraordinary ability. The crowd 
was busily commenting on his little bow. Like the handler, many people 
smiled. But not the tanned man sitting alone. He continued to regard Caesar 
with unnerving concentration. 


Caesar blinked several times, blubbered his lips and slipped into a more 
normal ape posture. He shuffled sideways on the dais, quickly but subtly 
losing stature. He hoped he had not dissembled too late. 


“As you just saw, ladies and gentlemen,” the auctioneer said, “a truly 
superb specimen, adaptable to almost any duties. What am I bid? Shall we 
begin with eight hundred dollars?” 


At once, a man high on Caesar’s left called out, “Eight-fifty.” 
“Nine,” came the response from a woman on the opposite side. 


The first bidder promptly offered nine-fifty. A third jumped in with a bid 
of one thousand. The auctioneer looked pleased; this required no effort at 
all. The bidders kept clamoring, and within seconds, the price escalated to 
eighteen hundred. That figure seemed to slow the pace. 


Caesar searched the tiers for the source of the bid that continued to stand. 
To his dismay, he saw that the bidder was a sour-looking, wizened old man 
in a glittering chrome wheelchair. 


The auctioneer lifted his gavel. “Going to the gentleman in the 
wheelchair. And a very wise choice, even at a premium price, if I may say 
so. Going once, going twice, going—” Abruptly he stopped, diverted by a 
flurry of activity in the roped-off area. The hard-eyed man in the front row 
had turned, lifted his program to shield his mouth, and was speaking to the 
young black, who jumped to his feet and raised his hand. 


“Two thousand!” 


An exclamation ran through the crowd. From across the curve of the 
amphitheatre, the old gentleman in the wheelchair directed a furious stare at 
the black man. The auctioneer gnawed his lip a moment. “Two thousand bid 
by Mr. MacDonald—” 


The old man’s hand went up, his voice querulous. “Twenty-one hun—” 


“—_for his excellency, Governor Breck?” The auctioneer barely broke the 
phrases, refusing to be diverted by the start of the other bid. In response to 
the question, MacDonald nodded once, and sat down. 


The auctioneer turned to look with clear meaning at the old man, who 
hunched down in his chair, sullen. Caesar had heard his purchaser’s name 
before. 


Down came the gavel. “Going—going—gone! Sold to Mr. MacDonald 
for two thousand dollars.” 


For the first time, the tanned man smiled, his gaze still resting on Caesar. 
The smile was in no way cordial; it was self-congratulatory. Apparently no 
one dared bid against the city’s governor. 


The handler signaled Caesar to leave the dais. Obeying, he was careful to 
shuffle and maintain his cover. The handler swung into step behind him, 
saying: “Damn if you didn’t make it right to the top. I knew somebody 
rich’d buy you. But the governor himself—that’s a plum. You deserve it, 
though.” He gave Caesar’s head a condescending pat. That touch was 
hateful. The whole process was hateful. As the handler preceded him back 
to the pyramid, Caesar kept seeing Governor Breck’s face. Was the 
governor merely buying a superior slave? Or had Caesar made too 
dangerous a revelation by picking up the shackles and bowing? Why 
couldn’t he learn to hold back? 


Plunging down the steps into the cool shadows of the building, he was 
again at war with himself, angry, yet frightened—because the unsettling 
image of Governor Breck’s suspicious stare refused to leave his mind. 


Caesar was kept in the holding cage at the ape mart until the following 
morning. Then he was loaded into the rear of a van whose gleaming side 
panels bore the great seal of the city, complete with upraised torch and Latin 
motto. He was the sole occupant of the locked cargo compartment—another 
sign of the prestige and power of the man who had bought him. 


The van sped toward the city’s perimeter along busy highways. The 
highways fed into a vast, multilevel vehicle park at the city limits. Handlers 
were waiting with a light wire cage into which Caesar dutifully marched 
and, ten minutes later, he was on duty in Governor Jason Breck’s living 
quarters, atop the same building at Civic Center that housed his operations 
suite on a lower floor. 


Jason Breck had risen late, with a headache and a sour stomach from last 
evening’s dinner party. Clad in an expensive dressing gown of rare natural 
wool dyed deep blue, he was busy at the small period desk in his penthouse 
sitting room. 


As the last assistant but one departed through the foyer, Breck belched 
softly and glanced at MacDonald. 


“T think I need a drink. And I know I don’t need a luncheon with a lot of 
windbag oratory. Where am I scheduled this noon?” 


“The honors presentation by the Aesthetics Board.” 
“Cancel me out and get me a drink.” 


Breck rubbed his forehead and turned his chair as MacDonald bent to 
murmur into an intercom. MacDonald uttered smooth, convenient lies about 
the governor suffering an illness. No, nothing serious, but he sent his regrets 


Brooding, Breck stared through tented fingers at the high rise towers 
outside. The room was flooded by noon light mercifully softened by 
ceiling-to-floor windows of smoked, bulletproof plastiglas. A soft chime 
range twice. Breck swiveled around. 


MacDonald walked to the foyer, admitting two handlers and the robust, 
green-uniformed chimpanzee Breck had ordered the black man to buy for 
him yesterday. The handlers presented a paper. MacDonald signed and they 
left. MacDonald said to the ape: “Come.” 

Dutifully, the chimp shambled after him to the bar. 

Hardly looks like the same animal, Breck thought, staring at the 
chimpanzee with a half-lidded gaze. For a moment yesterday, the chimp had 


appeared almost human. That had triggered suspicion in the governor’s 
mind, and prompted his sudden instruction for MacDonald to enter the 


bidding. Now the chimp was plucking nervously at the front of his uniform 
jacket, a rather foolish, bemused expression in his luminous eyes. 


“T still need that drink,” Breck said. “See whether he can mix it.” 


MacDonald walked behind the bar, set a decanter of whiskey, a siphon of 
soda and two glasses on the polished top. To Caesar he said, “Watch.” 


The chimp studied MacDonald’s hands as the man poured whiskey into 
one glass, then squirted in soda, filling the glass about three quarters to the 
top. MacDonald pointed at the second glass. 


“Do.” 


With only the slightest hesitation, the chimp closed his fingers around the 
decanter, tilted it, poured the whiskey. Breck slouched in his chair, 
continuing to watch through tented fingers. The ape set down the decanter 
and glanced quickly at the governor. 


Breck kept staring, his eyes hooded. A peculiar tension filled him, 
banishing the dull throb in his temples, the sour taste at the back of his 
throat. The ape knew he was being closely scrutinized. His hand shook 
noticeably as he lifted the siphon, pressed down on the top control... 


Soda began to foam over the lip of the glass, puddle the top of the bar. 
“No!” MacDonald exclaimed, cuffing the chimpanzee lightly on the hand. 


In his alarm, the animal nearly dropped the siphon. Only MacDonald’s 
deft grab rescued it. “Clean it up.” MacDonald indicated the overflow. 
“Clean, clean!” 


Clumsily, bumping the whiskey decanter and the siphon, the chimpanzee 
began to mop up the spilled liquid. Slowly, Breck’s tension drained away. 


He stood up, smiling as he emerged from behind his desk. “It seems he’s 
not so bright after all.” 


“No—but then—” MacDonald grabbed for the siphon, which nearly went 
over as the chimp mopped with wider, clumsier motions “—isn’t it true that 
brightness has never been encouraged among slaves?” 


“Stop being so damn touchy, MacDonald!” Breck stabbed his hands into 
the pockets of his dressing gown, stalking to the windows. “We’ve all been 
slaves at one time or another. I can trace my family back to Breckland, in 
Suffolk, England. We were the slaves then. To the lord of the manor,” He 
glanced at Caesar, who was still witlessly mopping the bar with the sopping 


towel. The ape’s posture and expression registered confusion. “They’re 
animals,” the governor went on. “What they need is a firm hand. Rub his 
nose in it so he gets the idea permanently.” 


MacDonald was just turning from a small refrigerator, a tray of ice cubes 
in one hand. For a moment he stared hard at his superior. Breck rankled at 
the hostility—treal or fancied. Then MacDonald smiled politely. “What? 
And risk having him develop a taste for scotch?” 


Breck laughed, as another staff man let himself into the foyer. The man 
carried a leather-covered binder. 


MacDonald emptied the ice tray into an exquisitely engraved silver 
bucket. He tonged two cubes into the glass he had filled as an example for 
the ape, handed the drink across to the governor. Then he took the sopping 
towel from the ape’s fingers and disposed of it below the bar. 


As MacDonald again picked up the tongs and began to demonstrate to 
the animal how cubes were properly dropped into a glass, Breck took a 
long, soothing swallow and permitted himself a touch of whimsy. “What 
you suggest might not be a bad idea. Up to a point, alcohol has a 
tranquilizing effect.” Less amused, he shook his head. “But I imagine their 
tolerance for whiskey—like their temper threshold—is dangerously low.” 


The newly arrived assistant said, “If you feel the ape’s unsatisfactory, Mr. 
Governor, we can always send him back and insist on a full week’s 
reconditioning.” 


“That’s not necessary,” said MacDonald, fast. 


“Indeed it isn’t,” Breck agreed, sipping more of the whiskey. It seemed to 
be quieting the nervous turmoil of his stomach. “But not because of your 
soft-hearted reasons.” 


The other assistant, looking vaguely annoyed because his attempt to win 
points had failed, abruptly found himself the subject of the governor’s 
attention: “That’s always everyone’s first thought—recondition them!” 
Breck swept his arm out in a broad gesture, spilling some of his drink on 
the thick carpet. 


“Mr. Governor, I only meant—” Sputtering, the flustered assistant turned 
red. MacDonald handed the silver tongs to the chimpanzee. Clumsily, the 
ape tried to grasp and lift an ice cube from the bucket. Breck continued. 


“If we were to send every lousy ape that muffed an assignment or 
disobeyed an order back to reconditioning, Ape Management would 
become impossibly overcrowded!” 


A sharp clack whirled Breck around. The ice cube had dropped from the 
ape’s tongs and hit the bar. It skittered off and struck the carpet as the 
animal stared at the governor again, transfixed with terror—or something 
else. 


Breck slammed his drink on the desk. He reached the ape with two long 
strides, smacked him in the side of the head. “Clean!” he shouted, pointing 
at the cube melting on the rug. 


The ape cringed, bent over, retrieved the ice and juggled it a moment. 
Finding no ready receptacle except one, he dropped the cube back in the ice 
bucket. 


MacDonald uttered a small sigh. He retrieved the cube, carpet fibers still 
clinging to it, and threw it away in the sink under the bar. The ape 
immediately took another cube from the bucket and tried to hand it to the 
black. Sadly, MacDonald shook his head. “No.” Gently, he loosened the 
ape’s fingers, took the cube and disposed of it in the sink. 


Having suffered a tactical defeat in front of another staff man, the second 
assistant tried to recover a little ground. “Mr. Governor, when I mentioned 
reconditioning, all I meant was, it’s the only thing that seems to have any 
effect on the rebellious ones—” 


“Tt certainly does have an effect,” MacDonald nodded. “It makes them 
worse.” 


“There, you’re wrong,” Breck countered. “Some of them couldn’t be 
worse. I’ve been having a comprehensive list compiled—” 


All at once he stopped, the nearly empty glass close to his lips. He’d 
inadvertently revealed a bit of information that was as yet ultraconfidential. 
Annoyed, he glared at the younger assistant. 


“Exactly what was it you wanted, Mr. Pine?” 


“Your meeting with the Defense Council’s scheduled for one, sir.” The 
assistant held out the thick, heavily tabbed binder. “I brought your reference 
book, and the briefing summary—” 


“Well, you go down to the conference room and tell them I’Il be fifteen 
or twenty minutes late and that you’ve read the briefing material, and be 
prepared to answer their questions.” 


He grabbed the assistant’s shoulders and fairly shot him toward the foyer. 
As he did so, he was aware of losing his temper—an indulgence he seldom 
allowed himself. What was making him so edgy? 


His glance fell on the green-uniformed chimpanzee, now poking 
aimlessly at the ice cubes with the silver tongs. He stormed forward, tore 
the tongs from the ape’s fingers—‘No!”—and hurled the tongs back in the 
bucket. He was relieved to see the ape avert his eyes and cringe. 


Or was the animal playing some kind of game with him? 
Breck rubbed his eyes. Christ, he thought, I’m tired. 


Dropping the ice cube had been a near giveaway, Caesar realized. But he 
had been so stunned by the possibilities inherent in Breck’s exclamation 
about reconditioning that he had completely lost control. 


Ever since that moment, he’d been doing his best to rebuild his protective 
guise, trembling on signal, and appearing less than capable of quick 
understanding. The effort was doubly difficult because of Breck’s continued 
presence in the sitting room. 


Caesar knew that the governor was an enemy. He couldn’t grasp all the 
reasons for this, but he guessed that beneath Breck’s bluster there lay a 
basic fear of the potential for ape rebellion. That fear had surfaced in 
Breck’s loud remark—which had given Caesar a weapon whose 
effectiveness he intended to explore... 


MacDonald remarked: “You’ve begun meeting with the Defense Council, 
Mr. Governor?” Although polite, the question was a challenge; almost an 
accusation implying lack of confidence. 

Breck nodded. “Mr. Pine’s been handling the details. The nonconfidential 
ones. Backgrounding, computer studies. As for the rest—never mind, I’ll 
tell you about it later.” 


But MacDonald wouldn’t be put off. “Has this anything to do with the 
list you mentioned while Pine was here?” 


Breck’s frown showed his annoyance. “It has. But I repeat—it’s not your 
worry. I'll give you the full details at the proper time.” 


A little more conciliatory then, he waved an admonitory finger in 
Caesar’s direction. “Meantime, I believe we ought to set a good example on 
this staff. We’ll recondition the ape ourselves. By making sure he does his 
assigned jobs. And properly.” Breck reached for the whiskey decanter, 
poured. This time, he added no soda. After a long sip, he said, “He doesn’t 
have a name yet. I suppose we should give him one—” 


The governor carried his drink toward a tall bookcase on an inner wall of 
the sitting room. He sipped again, tilted his head back to scan the volumes 
on the upper shelves. 


“My late wife inaugurated an amusing little tradition for naming the 
various apes I’ve bought and sold for personal use. We’ll let him choose his 
own.” Breck snapped his fingers. “Come!” 


Caesar shambled forward. Standing just behind the man’s left shoulder, 
he watched as Breck set his drink on a small table, reached up to a pair of 
slim books bound in rare leather with gold spine-lettering. Each volume 
bore the title The Meaning of Names. The first was subtitled Male, the 
second Female. 


The shelf the books occupied was just above Breck’s head. He seemed to 
be blinking at the titles a bit fuzzily, as if the liquor were affecting him. 
Finally, he pulled both books down for closer scrutiny. 


“Female,” Breck muttered, discarding that volume and picking up his 
drink for another long swallow. The man is afraid, Caesar thought with 
inward delight. The man is powerful but he is afraid. 

Breck set his drink aside again. “Watch,” he said. 


He opened the book of male names at random, stabbed a forefinger at a 
page. Caesar feigned puzzled interest as the governor snapped the book 
shut, then repeated his demonstration. 


Caesar understood perfectly well what he was supposed to do. But he 
maintained his look of witless concentration while the governor again 
selected a name at random. 


Passing the book into Caesar’s hand, Breck commanded: “Do.” 


Macabre amusement overcame Caesar then. Breck’s back was turned 
momentarily, as he replaced the other volume on the shelf. Caesar hunched 
his shoulders, shifted slightly so his body screened the book, and his own 
hands, from MacDonald. The black man was still at the bar. 


Silently, Caesar flipped the early pages of the book till he found the one 
he wanted. As Breck turned around again, the chosen page lay open. Caesar 
appeared to pick a name in the manner the governor had demonstrated. 
Breck maneuvered so he could peer down across Caesar’s hairy forearm to 
the line where the ape’s finger had come to rest. 


“ “Caesar’,” Breck read. He pushed the chimpanzee’s finger aside, 
grasped the book to peer at the definition. Caesar took pleasure in the 
sudden jump of a muscle in Breck’s temple. “ ‘A king—’ ” 


Breck’s head lifted. His unblinking eyes met those of the animal, master 
and slave standing face to face. And, fleetingly, Caesar saw the fear again. 


The governor slammed the book shut, jammed it back in place. When he 
picked up his drink this time, his deeply tanned hand was shaking. 


Nerves—or anger? Caesar wondered. It made no difference. He had 
achieved the effect he wanted—and kept his cover at the same time. 
Something hateful spoke in the silence within him. 


You will see, Mr. Governor. This is only the start of the repayment you’re 
owed. 

An insistent buzzer broke the tension. MacDonald shifted his hand to 
depress a switch on the intercom. 

“Yes?” 

A garbled voice spoke briefly, too far away for Caesar to understand the 


words. MacDonald said, “Mr. Governor, they’re anxious to have you in the 
Council Chamber as soon as possible. 


Breck’s composure seemed restored. Perhaps it was the alcohol, but he 
moved decisively to the bar and poured one more shot of whiskey, which he 
took with him as he strode toward the open door of an adjoining bedroom. 

“Tell them to hold the meeting until I get there, and that’s a direct order.” 


MacDonald relayed the message into the intercom, snapped it off. Breck 
paused in the doorway for a last glance at his ape. 


“And you can take him and put him to work in the Command Post 
immediately.” 


The governor vanished into the bedroom, slamming the door. Was it 
coincidence, Caesar asked himself, that Breck had not called him by his 
chosen name? 


With the governor gone, MacDonald seemed to relax. He even smiled as he 
stepped from behind the bar and headed toward the foyer. 


“Come,” he said, gesturing. Caesar followed him out of the penthouse 
and into the elevators that whisked them to ground level. 


Moving from the high rise to the bustle of the Civic Center Plaza 
reminded Caesar that he still did not know the whereabouts of Sefor 
Armando. What had befallen the kindly circus owner in the past two 
weeks? 


Weaving in and out of the crowds of humans and apes crisscrossing the 
plaza, Caesar speculated on the significance of the words “command post.” 
They suggested some kind of important operations center; perhaps a key 
location for maintenance of order in the city. He was pleased at being taken 
there, because his mind was opening to more and more possibilities for 
action. In a relatively short time, he had seen more than enough to fill him 
with a consuming desire to reverse the balance of power that Breck and his 
kind maintained. Duty in the command post might further strengthen his 
capability to do just that. 


Concentrating on his new sense of purpose, Caesar gradually and 
unthinkingly abandoned his shuffling, apelike gait. He walked very nearly 
upright; proudly, almost like a man. For a moment or so, he didn’t connect 
this fact with the stares of passing apes. 


MacDonald walked rapidly to a stairway leading underground at the side 
of the plaza opposite the governor’s building. Two state security policemen 
flanked the head of the stairs. Both wore holstered side arms. 


All at once a familiar face appeared, coming up the stairs. It was Aldo, 
carrying a message pouch. The gorilla’s forehead still showed hairless 
places where wounds had been stitched. Spotting Caesar, the bigger animal 
halted abruptly on the top step, then stepped aside. Aldo’s expression was 
one of puzzled respect and awe. 


Caesar realized MacDonald was watching the byplay—and that he 
himself was standing much too straight. Hunching over, he started on down 
the steps. But MacDonald’s surprised look showed that he knew something 
very unusual had just happened. 


A state security policeman grabbed Armando’s elbow to keep him from 
falling. 


The older man was too tired even to mumble an acknowledgement. He 
did not know where he was. All corridors, all rooms in this building, which 
he hadn’t left since entering it voluntarily, had begun to blur together with a 
frightening sameness. 


Armando knew he was being destroyed. Not with physical abuse, not 
with starvation, but with a much more subtle form of torture. Disorientation 


In those windowless chambers to which he was frequently taken without 
warning, he never knew whether it was day or night. His food—cups of 
gray, tasteless pudding; small plastic flasks of a brown nutrient drink— 
arrived via a pneumatic wall tube. 


At intervals a matron opened the door of his cubicle and accompanied 
him down a short hallway to a bathroom. There he was permitted to relieve 
himself while the matron watched from the open doorway, disinterested. He 
was also allowed to sprinkle water on his hands and face. 


But no showers. No baths. The sense of his own filthiness increased his 
anxiety, as did his fretful sleep under the lights. Such sleep came to him 
only when he reached periods of total exhaustion. 


Often, that sleep was interrupted by a summons to yet another 
interrogation. Some were short. Some seemed to last for hours. Several 
times he had collapsed during the longer sessions. He had wakened for brief 
intervals in what appeared to be an infirmary, been injected with a 
hypodermic, drifted off again... 


Generally, Kolp and Hoskyns handled the questioning together, going 
over and over the same ground, trying to get Armando to make a mistake. 
So far he hadn’t. So far he had withstood the assaults of Kolp, Hoskyns, and 
the other hard-faced investigators who occasionally replaced them. 


But now, stumbling to what he presumed was one more such interview, 
Armando wondered whether resistance might not, by this time, be totally 
futile. Surely Caesar had been caught or killed. 


“In here,” the policeman said, shoving Armando through a door, then 
following him. 


Armando blinked, attempting to focus his eyes. He couldn’t believe the 
sensation that came from his slippered feet. Softness. The softness of carpet 


The lighting was subdued, the furnishings comfortable, much like the 
governor’s office where he had first been questioned. Kolp sat at a desk, a 
pleasant, relaxed expression on his face. Behind him, an open doorway led 
to a tiny terrace with a waist-high concrete railing. 


Armando licked his dry lips, sucking in draughts of the fresh air. He was 
almost overwhelmed to see the outside world again; lighted towers against 
the darkness. 


Kolp actually stood up, smiled broadly. What was happening? 
With a start, Armando realized Hoskyns was also present. He too was 
smiling. Legs crossed, he relaxed on a divan along the wall. 


Kolp took off his spectacles, began to polish them with a tissue. “No 
more interrogation rooms, Senor Armando. This is my personal office.” To 
the policeman, he said, “That’ll be all, thanks.” 


The officer wheeled and left. Kolp gestured to the chair facing his desk. 
“Please, Senor. I know you’re exhausted.” 


Not quite believing the evidence of his senses, Armando still lost no time 
reaching the chair. He practically fell into it as Kolp reseated his spectacles 
on his nose and walked around the desk. He perched on the corner, still 
smiling. 

“I realize we’ve held you an unusually long time, Senor. You’ll 
understand we were only carrying out our assignment.” 


Armando gave a weak nod. He allowed himself to hope that— 
miraculously—something had happened to change the dreadful pattern of 
the past days. Kolp’s next remark confirmed it. 


“We have some good news for you.” 
Armando could only repeat hoarsely, “Good news?” 


“Right. You’re to be released. Tonight.” 


Armando fought back tears as Kolp went on, “Inspector Hoskyns and I 
have become convinced that your ape is not the child of the two talking 
chimpanzees.” 


“You’ve found him?” Armando exclaimed. 


“IT wish that were the case,” Hoskyns said in a pleasant tone, rising and 
walking over to stand beside Kolp. “But we’re sure he’ |! turn up eventually. 
When he does, we’ll make certain he’s returned to you. We hope you can 
excuse all that’s happened, Sehor Armando. You understand that we have to 
be thorough—satisfy the higher-ups—” 


“Of course,” Armando nodded quickly. “Of course, it’s perfectly 
understandable. Actually, I’ve been treated very well. It’s just that, at my 
age, lack of sleep—all the questioning—they have an effect.” 


Kolp’s nod was crisp. “Surely. We sympathize. But it was your 
consistency in telling the same story through a deliberately extended period 
of questioning that helped convince us.” 

“Then—” Armando half rose from the chair. He risked the question. “I’m 
free to leave here?” 

Nodding, Hoskyns picked up a sheet of paper and pen from the desk. 
“That’s right. Just as soon as you give us your signature on this sworn 
declaration.” 

“What does it say?” 

“Only what you’ve been telling us all along,” Kolp answered. “That your 
circus ape is incapable of human speech, and has never, to your knowledge, 
uttered a single word.” 

A relieved breath hissed out between Armando’s teeth. “Certainly I'll 
sign that.” 

Hoskyns placed the paper on the desk, handed Armando the pen. The 
circus owner scrawled his signature on the indicated line. 

Kolp stepped away from the desk. So did Hoskyns. “Excellent,” said the 
latter. “We’ll just check this for veracity, and you can be on your way.” 


Sudden apprehension tightened Armando’s belly. “Check it? But I swore 
to it with my signature.” 


“Yes,” Kolp agreed, “but we want to double-check with the 
Authenticator. Governor Breck’s given us the necessary written permission 
in order to close out our file.” 


“What—” Armando had trouble speaking. The smiles on their faces had 
begun to look false. “What is the Authenticator?” 


“Purely a formality,” Kolp assured him. “Sit right where you are. It won’t 
take a moment.” 


Kolp reached for a switch-laden desktop panel Armando hadn’t noticed 
before. Kolp threw two of the switches. The various small lamps around the 
office began to dim. A motor hummed softly overhead. 


Armando jerked his head back, saw a section of ceiling slide aside. Kolp 
threw one more switch over. Two thin beams of violet light speared down 
from the ceiling aperture, converging diagonally on Armando’s head. 


The light frightened him. But there seemed to be no sensation of pain. No 
sensation at all, in fact, save for a peculiar ringing in his ears. 


Armando swallowed. “What does this—Authenticator do?” 
“Makes people tell the truth,” Hoskyns answered. “It’s quite painless.” 


“For example,” Kolp put in quickly, “you maintained that, to the best of 
your recollection, you first heard the name Cornelius in this building. Is that 
true?” 


The violet beams made the sudden sweat on Armando’s forehead glisten. 
He knew how he should answer, but he immediately said the opposite. 


“No bb) 


Then came the reaction—the real fear. He’d spoken against his will, 
powerless to do otherwise! 


He started to rise from the chair. Hoskyns seized his shoulder, pushed 
him down again. The ringing in Armando’s ears intensified. His heart beat 
faster, thumping in his chest. 


Kolp leaned forward. “There, you see? You had heard the name 
somewhere else, not just from the governor. You forgot, that’s all. It’s not a 
damaging point—” He plucked the paper from Hoskyns’ hand. “Now, as to 
your declaration under oath that the circus ape is totally incapable of human 
speech—” 


Fear pumped adrenalin through Armando, gave him the energy to leap to 
his feet, kick the chair over backwards, escape from between the 
converging rays of light with a yell. “I WON’T SUBMIT TO THIS!” 


Hoskyns started toward him. “Oh, but you will.” 
“T’ve done nothing wrong! You’re treating me like a criminal again—” 
“Sit down!” Kolp roared, closing in from the other side. 


With another yell, Armando dodged Hoskyns’ lunge. He stumbled to one 
side of the room as Kolp exclaimed, “For Christ’s sake grab him!” Then he 
bellowed toward the hall. “Guard!” 


Armando fought as Hoskyns seized him, tried to pin his arms. Somehow 
Armando found strength to ram his elbow into Hoskyns’ middle. The 
investigator cursed, his grip momentarily loosening. Armando broke free, 
darted toward the hall door. It flew open. The silhouette of a policeman 
loomed against the light. 


Backtracking, Armando sidestepped another grab by Hoskyns, climbed 
up on the desk trying to reach the other side. He was wild with fright now, 
all sense of direction gone. 


Kolp seized his legs. Armando kicked free, tumbling off the desk and 
striking his head on the arm of Kolp’s chair. He slumped on the floor, dizzy. 


The policeman rounded one side of the desk, Hoskyns the other. Both 
grabbed Armando, hauled him to his feet, and started to pummel him. The 
grunting policeman managed to crook an elbow around Armando’s neck as 
Kolp joined the struggle. 


The policeman’s grip turned Armando’s fear to total panic. Bellowing, he 
jerked away from the others with one savage effort. 


Armando windmilled his arms, fighting for balance. But the force of his 
forward movement was strong, violent. He felt chilly wind on his cheeks, 
lost a slipper, realized that what was so cold against the sole of his foot was 
the terrace flagging... 

The policeman reached him first, closing a fist on the lapel of Armando’s 
filthy maroon jacket. Armando clawed at the man’s face, pulled away—and 
heard the fabric tear. 


Off balance again, he ran backwards. The small of his back struck 
something hard. His momentum carried him over the concrete railing. 


The lighted high rises tilted and blurred as he fell straight down toward 
the pavement of the Civic Center, screaming. 


TEN 


A day’s duty in the Command Post beneath the Civic Center Plaza revealed 
to Caesar that here indeed was the nerve center of the metro complex. 


The huge, brightly illuminated room served as the government’s sensory 
system. Human beings manned a vast array of computer terminals, message 
boards, and video monitors that not only kept routine track of conditions in 
major public areas, but interconnected with state security substations, fire 
equipment bunkers, hospitals, and similar installations. 


The place was constantly noisy with voices and chattering machinery. 
Alarm bells rang frequently. Quite soon, Caesar understood the full scope of 
Governor Breck’s ability to maintain order in the city under his charge. 


A percentage of the incoming alarms and outgoing responses dealt with 
situations in which the citizens were obviously served. An attempted 
robbery resulted in the almost instant deployment of squads of policemen. 
A flash fire sent crews roaring through the nearest service tunnels aboard 
silver-and-yellow pumpers. An incident of ape rebellion, or even simple 
misconduct, produced a barked order for the dispatch of a police team of 
the appropriate size and strength. 


When less urgent, or perhaps confidential, messages required delivery, 
some of the chimpanzees, orangutans, and gorillas assigned to the 
Command Post were used for delivery service. Caesar, however, was given 
a more menial job. 


After being fitted with a civilian defense armband—more than half the 
apes down here wore them, he noted—he was taken by a staff supervisor to 
a semicircle of computer terminals. There, he was shown how to file stacks 
of the printout material. 


A large file room adjoined the Command Post. The file fronts were color- 
coded. Red-tabbed printouts went into red wall files, blue into blue, and so 
on. It was idiot’s work, but Caesar pretended to have a little difficulty 
learning the basic routine so that later, as he moved slowly through the 


aisles, feigning perplexity but in reality observing the various work 
functions, he would not be too closely scrutinized. 


MacDonald departed after observing Caesar’s first few minutes of 
instruction. He promised the staff supervisor that he would return later that 
night, after he attended a civic banquet with Governor Breck, to check on 
the progress of the new “volunteer.” 


So that was the significance of the arm bands, Caesar deduced. Extra 
duty. Service to the state, over and above the regular work of many of the 
apes, whose slow pace Caesar matched with little effort. 


His mind constantly sorted and analyzed the incoming sensory data. Not 
all the apes were working here in addition to laboring for human masters. 
Aldo, who came and went frequently with message pouches, wore no 
armband. Caesar therefore decided he was on permanent assignment. 


As he was leaving the file chamber, he saw a new arrival—Mrs. Riley’s 
Lisa. She wore one of the armbands, so in her case, too, it was slavery piled 
upon slavery. He gave Lisa a warm look of acknowledgement and 
admiration as they passed one another. Lisa reciprocated with her soft, 
round eyes. 


During trips to the files, Caesar assimilated another fact. The Command 
Post was apparently vital to security and control of the city since it was so 
heavily patrolled by helmeted policemen. They guarded the entrances and 
also kept a close watch on the apes. 


Late in the afternoon, a gong rang three times. The puzzled Caesar was 
suddenly prodded by a nearby policeman. 


“Go! Stupid ape. Don’t you know when it’s feeding time?” 


Stifling his anger, Caesar followed the other animals shuffling down a 
corridor that led off one side of the Command Post. 


In a sort of scaled-down cafeteria at the corridor’s end, the apes filed past 
counters where female apes handed out rations of fruit, barely cooked meat, 
and disposable cups of water. The apes ate standing up; there were no 
benches or tables provided. 


On the way back to the Command Post, Caesar saw another corridor 
branching off the one to the meal room. A glowing sign pointed the way to 


Staff Messenger Quarters. He imagined sourly what those “quarters” must 
be—cells or cages for Aldo and his fellows. 


Toward ten-thirty in the evening, Governor Breck, MacDonald, Pine, and 
two other staff assistants appeared at the foot of the stairs to the street. All 
wore expensive formal wear. Picking up another sheaf of green-tabbed 
printouts, Caesar watched obliquely as Breck and MacDonald spoke with a 
staff supervisor—asking about his behavior, no doubt. 


The supervisor accompanied the two as they walked toward Caesar. The 
supervisor seemed to be nodding and smiling. 


An electric bell, more strident than any Caesar had heard before, rang 
four times. Governor Breck glanced up, scowled. MacDonald darted to a 
nearby terminal that began to chatter and spew out paper. 


Carrying his file material, Caesar started in that direction, interested to 
know what had put such a strained look on MacDonald’s face—and why 
the black man was staring at him even as he ripped off the first part of the 
new printout and passed it to the governor. 


Breck read, then exclaimed, “I knew it! I knew that goddam circus owner 
was lying!” 

“Apparently Inspector Kolp put out a four-bell because he thought we 
were still at the banquet,” MacDonald said, tearing off the next portion 
rolling from the machine. At the words “circus owner,” Caesar had gone 
rigid. 

Moving along an intersecting aisle, Lisa halted and gave him a puzzled 
glance. He fought to compose his features as he heard MacDonald 
summarize the new printout. “But they insist he fell to his death 
accidentally.” 


Breck snatched the paper, scanned it, crumpled it in rage. “While trying 
to escape. He knew dawn well he’d be exposed by the Authenticator.” 


Sickened, Caesar absorbed the full impact of what he’d just heard. He 
weaved from side to side, his eyes closing. Suddenly a hand touched his 
arm. 

He opened his eyes and saw Lisa standing there trying to steady him. 


Trembling, he pulled away from her. He knew that Sefor Armando must 
have died trying to protect him. 


“—_and the reason he feared exposure,” Breck was shouting, “is because 
that one talking ape is still alive somewhere! Pine!” 


Sadness filled Caesar’s eyes as he stumbled toward the file room. He 
realized he was risking discovery displaying his emotions. He let the pile of 
filing material slip from his fingers, and forced a grunt of dismay as it 
scattered in the aisle. 


Armando dead—trying to save him. It was too much to bear .. . 


Dimly, he grew aware of Breck’s loud voice again. “Mr. Pine, arrange for 
full distribution of the Achilles list immediately. Copies to each police 
substation, including the ones on the city perimeter. Details are left to the 
individual commanders, but I want every ape on the list rounded up and 
delivered to the Center for reconditioning by 0600 tomorrow morning.” 


“Yes, Mr. Governor. Are there offenses to be specified?” 


“Violation of Article Four, Paragraph Nine. Each of them is a potentially 
dangerous threat to state security.” 


Caesar watched unnoticed as Pine whirled and ran across the Command 
Post to a message machine. In a moment, the sequence lights above the 
machine indicated the operator was busy transmitting the governor’s order. 
Nearer at hand, MacDonald was saying, “With all due respect, sir, I think 
I’m entitled to know what the hell is going on.” 


“The Achilles list, Mr. MacDonald. Referring to our enemy’s Achilles’ 
heel.” 


“Enemy!” MacDonald blew up. “The apes?” 


Breck ignored the protest. “The list contains the name of every ape who 
has been reported for an overt act of disobedience within the last year. 
Somewhere within that group, we may find the one we’re after.” 


“To charge animals with being threats to state security is nonsense!” 


“The charge will do, for our purposes,” Breck returned sharply. “Besides 
the possibility that it includes the talking ape, the Achilles list constitutes 
the hard core of our obedience problem. And the time’s come to break 
every last one. I should have done it long ago.” 


“You won’t break them,’ MacDonald shot back angrily. “You’ll only 
aggravate the problem all the more. The action is folly—the list is folly— 
and I must protest both in the strongest possible terms!” 


Deliberately Caesar slowed the pace of his restacking, in order to watch 
the end of the confrontation. Breck’s tanned cheeks looked mottled. He was 
furious at the public display of insubordination. 


Then he regained control. A couple of sharp glances made those staring 
return to their work. Breck addressed MacDonald with quiet force. “Very 
well, Mr. MacDonald. Your protest has been duly noted. But from now on, 
you’re on special assignment. One assignment only—indefinitely. It’s your 
job to find that talking ape.” 


A sudden kick in the rump almost spilled Caesar head first. 
“How long does it take you to pick ’em up, for God’s sake?” 


He twisted his head around, knuckling the floor for balance. He came up 
into a crouch, hatred simmering in his eyes. 


“No,” the man barked. “No!” 


Caesar cringed—and started shuffling the printout material together, 
helter-skelter. He hurried away from the scowling supervisor and, a moment 
later, was safe in the sanctuary of the empty file room. The shock of 
Armando’s death, coupled with Governor Breck’s sudden and repressive 
action against the ape population, started him trembling again, not from fear 
but from a peculiar new determination. It was time to act... 


He had the capability, the beginnings of a plan, and the advantage that his 
human masters thus far were ignorant of the fact that he possessed either 
one. 


Starting back toward his work station, he saw that the route to the 
cafeteria and cage corridors was momentarily clear. Shambling, he headed 
that way. He succeeded in slipping out of the Command Post proper without 
detection. Ahead, the concrete hall was empty, the ape feeding room shut 
down for the night. 


Before he could begin to execute the plan he had conceived, he had to 
verify the extent of his own powers. He intended to do that now. Stealthily, 
he turned the corner beneath the sign that pointed the way to Staff 
Messenger Quarters. 


As Caesar had suspected, the “quarters” for apes on full-time duty at the 
Command Post consisted of nothing more than a pair of huge bays in the 
sides of the extremely dim corridor. The corridor ended in a blank wall. 
Caesar could only surmise that there was no possible way for the apes to 
escape, other than back through the Command Post. Trying that, they would 
surely be beaten or shot down—hence the lack of bars. 


He approached the recessed bays in the security of almost total darkness. 
The only illumination was provided by a single fixture glowing feebly in 
the ceiling of each bay. There was barely enough light for Caesar to discern 
forms within the bays. 


He crouched by the right-hand wall. His sense of smell told him the 
inhabitants of the bays were all males. Gradually, staring across into the left 
bay, he discerned a row of cheap mattresses where apes lay sleeping—some 
soundly, some restlessly, turing and thrashing with an _ occasional 
nightmare squeal or whimper. 


Directly under the light fixture, Caesar saw a neatly swept heap of orange 
and banana peels and a fallen broom. Then he became aware of soft 
grunting from the darkest corner at the end of the bed-row, out of reach of 
the light. Silently, he darted across to the edge of the left bay. He could just 
make out a group gathered in the corner beyond the sleepers. He believed 
he recognized Aldo, squatting in a semicircle of his fellow gorillas. Then he 
separated distinct voices from the almost continuous grantings. It was a 
meeting—a group council of those who did not care to, or could not, sleep. 


Drawing in a long breath, Caesar took eight swift paces into the bay. He 
stepped over the broom and halted by the litter, directly under the glowing 
fixture. It haloed his head with an eerie radiance. 


“Aldo,” he said. 


He did not speak loudly. He remained motionless as the grunting 
suddenly stopped. Massive heads turned. Great eyes glinted from the 
darkness. On a nearby pallet, a gorilla wakened. He saw Caesar, and went 
crawling to the head of his mattress, whimpering in fear. 


“Aldo,” Caesar repeated, quietly, gently. “I am speaking to you. Come 
here.” 


From the huddled group crouching in the darkness there came snufflings, 
snortings of fright. Caesar raised a hand, palm up. “There is nothing to fear. 


Come.” 


Caesar was not sure that his entire meaning would be communicated to 
the gorilla. But the sense of it was. Aldo rose, huge shoulders hunching. He 
shambled forward keeping his head averted as if he dared not look on the 
splendid, upright animal who had spoken in the human tongue—the ape 
whose head was bathed in glow from the ceiling. 


Aldo stopped within a pace of Caesar, who slowly turned his hand over 
and laid it reassuringly on the gorilla’s shoulder. “Aldo,” he said, “I cannot 
stay with you long. But there are things that you and I and our fellow 
creatures must begin to do. I will show you. I will help and teach you. We 
will teach others. And then we will no longer be treated with cruelty. We 
will no longer be slaves, Aldo—watch . . .” Bending down, Caesar snatched 
up the broom, holding it aloft under the light so that it was clearly visible to 
the waking apes along the bed row, and to Aldo’s cronies emerging ever so 
slowly from the back corner. With a savage grimace, Caesar brought the 
broom’s handle down across his lifted knee and snapped it in half. Then he 
handed one of the pieces to Aldo. 


Without even a “Do!” command, the gorilla peeled his lips back in 
pleasure and imitated Caesar perfectly. He lifted his leg and cracked the half 
of the broom handle in half again. Then he stamped both halves beneath his 
feet with obvious pleasure. 


Again Caesar laid his hand on the gorilla’s shoulder. He let pride and 
admiration shine from his eyes as he said, “Good. We understand one 
another, even if every word I speak is not familiar to you. I must go back 
before I am missed—” He hardly paused for breath, realizing that the act of 
speech, in itself, has a transfixing effect upon the gorillas now shuffling 
forward to crowd around him. “—but I will come again. And we will begin 
to repay the human beings for the way they treat us. Wait for me.” And with 
a last gentle squeeze of the gorilla’s shoulder, Caesar turned and walked 
from the bay. With cold, vicious pleasure, he knew now that what he had in 
mind could succeed. 


After he had taken a few steps, noises in the bay caused Caesar to turn 
and glance back. He saw gorillas grabbing bits of the broom, using their 
teeth and hands to break them wrathfully into ever-smaller fragments. 


ELEVEN 


In Senor Armando’s tiny traveling troupe, Caesar had been the sole ape, so 
he’d had no prior opportunity to learn whether the grunts, barks and other 
sounds uttered by gorillas, orangutans, or chimpanzees constituted a 
formalized series of meanings for primitive communication. Now he knew 
—and his mastery of communication on this primitive level developed 
rapidly during the week he spent in the Command Post, on duty from 
morning till midnight. 


At twelve every night, a human steward, an ill-tempered young man with 
a skin problem, arrived with a leash to fetch Caesar home to a more 
comfortable, but nevertheless barred, sleeping area near the pantry in 
Governor Breck’s penthouse. Still, throughout the week, Caesar had many 
chances to study problems of communicating with Aldo and his simian 
comrades. A surreptitious visit to the sleeping bays late at night—a moment 
stolen when the staff supervisors were occupied elsewhere—during these 
and other encounters, Caesar discovered that a combination of the spoken 
word, various grunts, barks, and chuckling noises, plus hand and visual 
signals, could make his wishes—and his will—known to his fellow 
creatures. The apes, in fact, were much more intelligent than their masters 
gave them credit for being. That also played to Caesar’s evolving strategy. 


Buoyed by rising confidence, he was eager to be taken off Command 
Post duty and put on more routine chores in Breck’s household. That would 
give him liberty to circulate in the city. 


On the Monday following Armando’s death Caesar was allowed to sleep 
a bit later than usual. After the steward opened the cage to kick him awake, 
he was required to mop the gleaming inlays of the kitchen floor. Then the 
steward presented him with a hamper and one of those red shopping cards 
he’d noticed in the hands of other servant apes. 


“Let’s see whether you’re as smart as that MacDonald says you are,” the 
steward sneered, scratching at his cheek-blemishes. “You miss anything on 


that list, or come back with one wrong item—” He gleefully pantomimed 
giving Caesar a beating, then pointed. “Go.” 


The steward left the kitchen by another door. Caesar paused only long 
enough to snatch a pen from the counter and hide it in the pocket of his 
elegant green jacket. 


His route took him into the bustling main plaza where he had first arrived 
with Senor Armando. He slouched as he walked, moving slowly enough so 
that he could scan his surroundings and search for opportunities to begin 
implementing his plans. 

One opportunity presented itself as he passed the outdoor cafe. He saw 
the same group of women chattering over prelunch cocktails. He paused by 
the curtained railing separating the tables from the plaza proper, and 
pretended to study his red shopping card. Actually, he was watching the 
gorilla waiter hovering behind the ladies. 


One woman pulled a pale green cigarette from her perspex case and 
placed it between her lips. Automatically, the waiter reached into his 
pocket. Then his glance locked with Caesar’s. 


Caesar blinked and uttered two almost imperceptible grunts. Slowly the 
waiter removed his hand from the edge of his pocket. 


The lady with the cigarette said plaintively, “Frank—!” 


The waiter did not move. With a tolerant smile, the lady leaned over and 
tapped the pocket containing Frank’s lighter. He pulled the lighter out and 
threw it on the table. 


All conversation stopped. The other ladies raised startled eyebrows. The 
woman with the green cigarette said softly, “No!” 


Still peering at Frank over the edge of his shopping card, Caesar flashed 
a message with his eyes. And although there was the start of a ripple of fear 
across the gorilla’s shoulders, Frank did not cringe. He turned his back and 
walked into the cafe. 


At the table there was consternation. “Mr. Lee!” one of the ladies cried. 
The Oriental proprietor popped into sight. “I’m afraid your Frank definitely 
needs reconditioning—” She picked up the discarded lighter and started to 
explain. Caesar glided away into the crowd, pleased. 


Outside Mr. Jolly’s bookshop, he encountered Mrs. Riley’s attractive Lisa. 
She was just emerging with a new volume under her arm. Empress of Love, 
Caesar noted with wry amusement. He risked a slight bow to the girl chimp, 
then glanced meaningfully at the book and uttered a series of short, guttural 
sounds. The pretty chimpanzee immediately dropped the book. He flashed 
her a look of approval and watched until she walked on, leaving the book 
behind. 


A sculptured clock rising from the center of one of the miniature parks 
told Caesar he was running a bit behind schedule. Things had gone quite 
satisfactorily thus far. Still, all of his experiments had been on a direct- 
contact basis. But before leaving the Command Post the preceding Saturday 
night, he had conferred with Aldo’s gorillas. He had attempted to make 
certain arrangements for a prescribed time of each day in the coming week. 
Unless he hurried, he might, miss his appointment. 


Of course there was always the possibility that the apes would fail to 
understand, or retain, his instructions. He wanted to be at the proper spot at 
the designated hour to see whether long-range plans could be remembered 
—and carried out. Also, he still had important work to do with the shopping 
card. But he couldn’t resist a chance he saw while glancing back at the 
restaurant where the terrified chimpanzee busboy had fled from the flame of 
crepes in preparation. Immediately inside the window, the same busboy was 
laying out linen and silver at a table for two. 


Again Caesar used the ruse of consulting his shopping card. He 
scrutinized the portion of the restaurant he could see. Tables empty. Too 
early as yet for a large crowd. 


The busboy was watching him, curious. Pointedly, Caesar glanced at the 
silver-and linen-laden tray from which the chimp took the items to arrange 
the tables. Caesar indicated a pile of bright-bladed, lethally serrated steak 
knives on the tray. Then he risked pointing to the busboy’s pocket. The 
busboy seemed slow to comprehend. Afraid to linger, Caesar was pivoting 
away from the window when suddenly, the busboy cast a sly glance over 
his shoulder. He seized two of the steak knives by their polished wooden 
handles and hid them in his pocket. 


Hurrying away, Caesar discerned both amusement and a hint of cruelty in 
the busboy’s eyes. Excellent. 


He needed privacy for his next move. And he was anxiously aware of the 
time displayed by clocks in various retail establishments. 


He darted into another miniature park. It was empty. Dropping the 
hamper at his feet, he watched the various park entrances within his line of 
sight. At the same time, he slipped the stolen pen from his jacket. The last 
item on his shopping card was “Soyasteaks, prime N.Y. cut—1 doz.” Below 
this, in a fair approximation of the steward’s hand, Caesar wrote “1 gal. 
kerosene.” 


The orangutan with a loaded hamper stepped aside. “Next,” intoned a bored 
woman on duty at one of the windows in the crowded food mart. 
Attempting to look simple, Caesar presented the red card. The woman 
began to call the items into a microphone on the electronic totalizer at one 
side of the counter. “Account One Thousand—” Her glance and hesitation 
said she knew the owner of that special, easily remembered number. 
“Artichoke hearts, one pound. Juice concentrate, nine cans. Detergall, two 
cartons—” 


One by one, Caesar heard the items boomed over an amplifier in the rear 
of the mart. He was nervous, as the first of the articles began to roll into a 
bin below the counter. He scooped up the film-wrapped artichokes, placed 
them in his hamper as the juice cans dropped off the end of the conveyor. 
He didn’t look at the woman as she ordered up the last item. “—and a 
gallon of kerosene.” With a little sniff, she added, “What’s the governor 
doing, fueling torches for luau?” 


Caesar continued to pack the items into his hamper. He had to squeeze 
the lid down to close it on all the groceries. He felt extremely self-conscious 
carrying the clearly labeled kerosene can out in the open. With his eyes on 
the pavement, he hurried through the plaza, already a few minutes late. 


Angling toward the public washroom where the rendezvous had been set, 
Caesar suddenly spied one of Aldo’s gorillas. He carried three message 
pouches. 


Caesar caught up with the huge ape and used a series of soft guttural 
sounds to communicate. The gorilla blinked in response, and moved off 
toward the restaurant where the busboy had purloined the steak knives. 


Quickening his stride, Caesar shortly reached the passageway beneath the 
sign reading PUBLIC FACILITIES. He approached the third door, the one 
marked with the drawing of an ape. He hesitated before entering. If things 
failed at this point, then his vision of communication among enslaved apes 
in the city—communication for the purpose of organization—would 
ultimately prove unrealistic. Well, better know it now. He pushed through 
the door into the ape washroom and took three steps, to a row of cheap 
metal basins affixed to the inner wall. A single lighting fixture in the ceiling 
served the entire row. 


On his right, Caesar noted a small white table and chair. A female 
attendant, unseen when he walked in, quickly vacated the chair. She was 
old, he saw; her shoulders were bent from perpetual labor. She gazed at 
Caesar with an expression akin to worship. Then, a simple gesture indicated 
that the chair and the desk belonged to him—at his pleasure. 


But what excited him most were the apes emerging from their grumbling 
parlay in the dark. Three mature female gorillas—and even a female 
orangutan. Aldo had understood after all. More important, he had 
remembered, spread the word, and completed the necessary arrangements. 
The female apes carried red shopping cards. Caesar nodded briefly to 
indicate his pleasure. 


The quartet of females watched him closely. He made his moves 
deliberate. He placed his hamper of groceries below one of the basins. Then 
he held the kerosene container in the light and looked inquiringly at the 
chimpanzee cleaner. She pointed toward the dark rear of the washroom, and 
Caesar followed her gesture, circling the other apes without so much as a 
glance. He must show confidence, even a little arrogance, to maintain and 
build the leadership status he required for his plan. 


The cleaning attendant kicked aside some pieces of orange rind lying 
outside the last of a row of cubicles. She pushed the door inward and held 
it, standing aside so Caesar could enter. The toilet cubicle was almost pitch 
black—another splendid example of the amenities the ape masters provided 
for their slaves! 


Caesar placed the kerosene container squarely in the cubicle’s rear 
corner, between toilet and partition. One container was hardly enough, but 
soon many others would be stockpiled there. 


He marched out of the cubicle and back up the aisle, followed by the 
attendant. With an air of authority befitting a military officer, he seated 
himself at the small white table and signaled to the first of the four waiting 
females. 


The orangutan presented her red shopping card. Caesar took his pen from 
his pocket. After a study of the handwriting on the card, he forged another 
item—an additional gallon of kerosene. 


Returning the card to the orangutan, he said, “Go. Then—” He touched 
the writing on the card, pointed to the rear cubicle. He repeated this twice. 
Comprehension dawned in the organutan’s eyes. She clutched the card to 
her stomach, turned and hurried out of the washroom. She looked happy. 


The next two cards gave Caesar the chance to order two more gallons of 
kerosene. The third gorilla’s card presented an even better opportunity, 
because the last instruction read: “Collect repaired Colt .45.” Again, 
imitating the handwriting carefully, he added “100 rounds ammunition for 
above.” 


As he was about to return the card, the washroom door opened. He 
jumped up, alarmed—but relaxed a moment later. The new arrival was the 
chimpanzee busboy who had pocketed the pair of steak knives. What 
pleased Caesar even more was the fact that the messenger gorilla to whom 
he’d given instructions in the plaza had successfully carried Caesar’s 
message. 


Resuming his seat, Caesar gestured the busboy to the table. He patted the 
top. From a pocket, the busboy produced his two steak knives. Then, from 
another pocket, two more. Caesar was surprised and delighted—but the 
busboy still wasn’t finished. He tugged up the front of his jacket and, from 
the waistband of his trousers, pulled a large butcher’s cleaver. 


He flourished the cleaver with glee. The massive blade caught the light 


and gleamed as the busboy proudly thunked the weapon down beside the 
knives. 


“Good,” Caesar said. “Very good.” 


The sound of Caesar’s voice excited the busboy. He glanced from the 
cleaver to Caesar with complete understanding. Rising, Caesar scooped up 
the weapons. “Come.” 


The busboy followed him as he paced back into the darkness again, the 
cleaning attendant at their heels. In the very back corner of the aisle, Caesar 
had spotted a refuse container. He passed the cleaver and knives to the 
busboy and carried the container into the cubicle hiding the kerosene. He 
removed the container’s lid and gestured. 


The busboy squeezed by him, following the pointing hand. Carefully, the 
busboy laid the knives and cleaver on the bottom of the container. He 
stepped back, lips peeled from his teeth in a grin. Caesar wished Governor 
Breck might see that kind of grin. 


He would. In due time. 


Caesar leaned down so that his palm was deep inside the refuse container, 
just above the weapons. He began to lift his hand slowly, to suggest a rising 
level. He said to the busboy, “We must have more. Many more. Tell others.” 


He restated the instructions in a series of short yips and barks, to be 
certain the busboy understood. He did and he nodded, his eyes alight with 
cruel pleasure. 


Caesar pushed the container against the cubicle wall, accepted the lid 
which the attendant handed him, put it on top of the container, and gestured 
the others out. 


In the aisle, he conducted still another demonstration. Pretending to be a 
new arrival in the washroom—he bent into a caricature of an ape that 
caused the female gorilla to cover her mouth and gurgle with amusement— 
he shambled toward the rear cubicle. Abruptly dropping his role, he seized 
the shoulders of the startled attendant and shifted her so that she blocked the 
cubicle’s entrance. As if speaking to the new arrival, he said, “No.” He 
shook his head. “Out of order—not in use—no.” 


The cleaning attendant registered comprehension. Satisfied, Caesar 
walked up the aisle again and spent a long moment in thought. It would not 
be easy to convert conditioned slaves into fighters, but it would not be 
impossible. Patience, plus the submerged resentment of the apes 
themselves, could bring about the transformation. Caesar had convinced 
himself of that much. And it was accomplishment enough for one day. 


With a polite little bow, he indicated that the elderly attendant might have 
her table again. When she sat down, her shoulders did not slump quite so 


much. The table had changed from a symbol of servitude to a post of 
importance. 


Caesar picked up his hamper, surveying the dim chamber one last time. 
Yes, it would serve admirably as an arsenal. He could now begin to widen 
the scope of his operations and to establish, via instructions to other apes, 
similar arsenals in dozens of other washrooms throughout the city. With a 
last, brief nod of approval, he went out into the daylight. 


Moving up the passageway, Caesar encountered a gentleman who shoved 
him aside in his haste to reach the door of the men’s room. He slammed 
against the wall, infuriated, quickly quelled the reaction. Let them shove 
and command a little longer. Let them enjoy their fancied supremacy, while 
their servants armed and prepared for a day that would bring an end to ape 
slavery in this city. And then, perhaps even .. . No. It was not time to dream 
of the enormous possibilities. Not yet. The best way to overcome your 
enemy, he had decided, was to understand him thoroughly, attack him by 
surprise—and show no mercy. 


TWELVE 


Inspector Kolp punched buttons on his desk top for the sixth time—and got 
exactly the same response. The raw buzzing signal made him slam his 
fleshy fist on the computer printout lying next to the rows of buttons. 


Late afternoon sunlight streamed through the doorway leading to the 
terrace where Sefior Armando had fallen to his death days ago. Once more 
Kolp tried calling the number. Once more a busy signal answered him. He 
was just programming a call to the supervisory center of the phone 
company when Hoskyns rushed in. 


“For God’s sake, what’s going on, a red alert?” 


“In a way,” Kolp said curtly. “At least I got hold of you. I’ll be damned if 
I can get a circuit into Ape Management.” 


He shoved the printout across the desk. “That’s a routine report on 
arriving shipments at A.M. Of course, with the marvels of computers at our 
command, they’re only weeks late sending copies to our permanent file. A 
bright kid on one of the intelligence desks caught an intriguing error. See if 
you can spot it yourself.” 

Hoskyns frowned, riffled the accordion-folded sheets, and shook his 
head. “Check shipment five-oh-seven I-for-Indonesia ex Borneo,” Kolp 
suggested. 

The other investigator found the data, studied it, and still looked puzzled. 
“A batch of orangutans and a chimpanzee. So?” 


“So,” Kolp replied quietly, “my hot shot downstairs remembered an 
interesting bit of incidental information. There are no chimpanzees in 
Borneo.” 

“No—?” Mouth open, Hoskyns watched Kolp nod slowly. 


“T’ve been trying to get a hookup with Ape Management for the last ten 
minutes,” Kolp complained. “All I get is the busy signal.” 


“The operations suite is empty—Breck’s out of the building at another 
meeting. Why don’t we try the direct video link to the director’s office?” 


Kolp’s nod signified his agreement. He and Hoskyns left the office and 
traveled down several floors, where Kolp let himself into the operations 
suite with his personal key. Off the main room was a smaller, locked 
chamber containing communications equipment for the governor’s own use. 
Kolp punched in the appropriate call digits, drumming his fleshy fingers on 
the edge of the screen till it lit. A stylish executive secretary appeared. 


“Office of the Director. May I help you?” 
“Get Dr. Chamberlain on his monitor right away,” Kolp ordered. 


“I’m sorry, sir,” replied the secretary. “Dr. Chamberlain is tied up in an 
urgent staff meeting—” 


Kolp hit the signal that activated the lens to transmit his own image. The 
secretary saw Kolp’s face appear on the monitor at her end of the 
connection. 


“This is Chief Inspector Kolp and I want Chamberlain. Now.” 
“Yes, sir. I’m very sorry I—wait, I’ll put you on hold.” 


The screen displayed a changing pattern of colored lines while the audio 
track played soothing string music. Kolp fretted until the hold cleared and 
the strained face of a scholarly looking man appeared. The man wore a 
smock whose lapels were edged with blue piping. 


“My deepest apologies for the delay, Inspector,” Chamberlain said. “But 
we’re having hell’s own time out here.” 


“Tl gather,” Kolp answered, sarcastically. “On the audio board, I got 
nothing but a busy signal. I want your Indonesian file for last month. 
Specifically, I want the records of disposition of a chimpanzee from five- 
oh-seven I-for-Indonesia ex Borneo.” 


Dr. Chamberlain’s white eyebrows shot up. “Borneo? But there are no—” 


“Chimpanzees in Borneo,” Kolp finished. “That’s correct. However, your 
records show you processed one. It went past your computer experts, 
everyone at your end, Doctor. We spotted it.” Out of range of the pick-up 
lens, Hoskyns smiled at Chamberlain’s obvious discomfort. “Please get the 
file and tell me what happened to that chimpanzee.” 


“Yes, immediately.” 


Dr. Chamberlain left his desk hurriedly. Kolp and Hoskyns heard him 
snapping an order out of camera range. Then the director of Ape 
Management slipped back into his chair. The creases in his forehead 
indicated his tension. “The file will be here momentarily,” he promised. 

“This is Hoskyns, Doctor,” said the other inspector, moving briefly in 
range of the pick-up lens. “What the hell’s tying up your lines?” 

“Overload,” Chamberlain admitted unhappily. “In the past few days, the 
curve representing apes returned for reconditioning has turned upward 
alarmingly. In practical terms, that means we can’t handle the work. And no 
one can explain the reason for the abrupt upswing. But the incidents of ape 
rebellion have just about quadrupled. Their owners are shipping them back 
wholesale.” 

Kolp’s expression grew more grim. “Doctor Chamberlain, why wasn’t 
State Security informed about this situation?” 

“We’ve been sending through computer reports—” 

“Which we’ll be lucky to see by next Christmas! Damn it, Doctor, it’s 
your responsibility to inform my section directly.” 

Chamberlain licked his lips. “I considered it. But I decided against 
making a personal report since a certain percentage of our overload is 
directly attributable to Governor Breck’s order for reconditioning of his so- 
called Achilles list.” 

“A certain percentage,” Kolp said. “What percentage?” 

Chamberlain swallowed hard. “Forty-one, forty-two, on that order.” 

“And the rest represents reconditionings because of acts of rebellion by 
apes not on the list?” 

“That’s correct. We simply haven’t the facilities to cope. We’re sending 
all shipments elsewhere.” 

With a helpless gesture, Dr. Chamberlain looked toward the lens. 


“Governor Breck should have been made aware of the situation!” Kolp 
fumed. 


Chamberlain stiffened slightly. “The governor helped cause it!” 


“Would you care to have me put that into a memorandum to him?” Kolp 
challenged, his voice silky and threatening. 


Chamberlain began to stroke his cheek nervously. “No, no, certainly not. 
I—I realize the governor acted because his judgment suggested massive 
reconditioning of those on the Achilles list was essential. We’re carrying it 
forward as best we can. But half my staff is ready to resign. Most of them 
are working two shifts—” 


“That’s your problem, and you’d better handle it,” Kolp warned. “From 
now on I want a direct, daily report on the overload situation. Not through 
channels, but a written report, from you, via courier. Or else,” Kolp 
concluded on that silky note, “your lucrative salary may wind up in 
someone else’s account, Dr. Chamberlain. Do you understand me?” 


The scientist looked white around the eyes. “Y—yes, sir.” 


Normally Kolp would have been pleased to see a man of Chamberlain’s 
experience and credentials break under the slightest threat from State 
Security. But he had no time to be pleased. His mind was racing over the 
implications of the situation he’d just uncovered. In a way, he was in a spot 
similar to Chamberlain’s. How should he present the alarming facts to 
Governor Breck, who reacted with rage—and punitive action—toward 
anyone who permitted the smooth facade of his personal domain to be 
ruptured? 


Quickly, Kolp’s mind evolved a possible solution. The key was to 
concentrate on locating the talking ape—an assignment which that black 
man MacDonald had so far botched. MacDonald had come up with 
precisely nothing. Thus State Security could take credit... 


A female hand offered Chamberlain a folder. He riffled through its 
contents, then sat back with a look of astonishment. 


“Gentlemen, according to our records, the chimpanzee in question was 
sold to Governor Breck himself.” 


After getting over the shock, Inspector Kolp finally permitted himself a 
smile. He thanked Chamberlain in a perfunctory way, broke the connection, 
and turned to Hoskyns. 


“Come on, we’re going to find the Governor.” 
“But you said he was locked up in a meeting somewhere—” 


“We’ll get him out. This is one success for the Agency we’re going to 
report in person.” 


“Good God!” said Jason Breck. “We’ve had him under our noses all the 
time.” 


Inspector Kolp nodded. He was speaking with the governor in a small but 
lavishly furnished antechamber adjoining a conference room on the twelfth 
floor of the building that housed the Urban Health Agency. Windows in one 
wall showed dusk falling on the city, lights beginning to glow in the towers. 


Only moments ago, Kolp and Hoskyns had arrived and interrupted the 
proceedings of the twenty-man committee meeting inside. Now Kolp 
polished his spectacles, studying the lenses as he said softly, “There’s no 
doubt about what must be done, Mr. Governor. I’m quite willing to execute 
the ape immediately, on your verbal order alone.” 


Breck’s hard face grew harder still. “I appreciate the loyalty, Inspector. 
But I’ll make sure you have the order in writing.” 


“Thank you, sir. However, one small possible problem has occurred to 
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me— 
“Problem?” Breck’s pronunciation of the word indicated he didn’t like 
hearing it. 
Kolp, though, had scored sufficiently on behalf of the agency—and 
himself—so that he didn’t need to be cowed by Breck’s intimidating stare. 
“Yes, sir. Supposing the ape can talk, but won’t.” 


“T don’t understand.” 


Hoskyns stepped forward. “What the Chief Inspector means, Mr. 
Governor, is that we’d still be caught in a situation of doubt. If the ape’s 
mouth stays shut, the case stays open—at least theoretically. We’d very 
much like to close the file.” 


At that, Breck smiled. “You will, gentlemen. I promise you.” 

Kolp’s plump cheeks showed sudden spots of color. He would very much 
enjoy having a hand in forcing the ape to speak—before the execution. 

Hoskyns asked, “Is the ape back at your penthouse, sir?” 

The governor thought a moment. “He was this noon. But I believe my 
steward ran out of things for him to do. The ape cleans the place like 
lightning—and flawlessly. No wonder, is it? Considering what we know 
now? Caesar—‘a king.’ He picked that name deliberately, I’ll bet. Laughing 
at us!” Face flushed, Breck returned to the question with effort. “Caes—the 


ape was sent back for more volunteer duty in the Command Post. I think 
Mr. MacDonald’s there too. We’!l contact him from one of the offices.” 


Following the governor as he walked rapidly from anteroom to corridor 
and into the first unlocked, lighted office, Inspector Kolp said in a bland 
tone, “MacDonald really shouldn’t be blamed for failure to locate the 
animal.” 


“I suppose not,” Breck said absently, hurrying through the secretary’s 
Space into the larger, inner room. He flung himself into the office chair, 
reaching for the intercom panel. “But he certainly won’t get any credit—or 
commendations—on his record.” As Breck concentrated on _ the 
pushbuttons, Hoskyns and Kolp exchanged quick, pleased smirks. 


When the building operator answered, Breck said, “This is the governor. 
I want a priority circuit to the Command Post at Civic Center. Mr. 
MacDonald. On scrambler.” Then he sat forward on the chair, tapping the 
desk and staring at Inspector Kolp, who couldn’t remember ever having 
seen the governor look so pleased. 


After 6:00 pm., the light level in the underground Command Post was 
gradually lowered to provide a sense of the time of day for those working 
the late shifts. As a result, the monitors and sequencing lights glowed all the 
more brightly. The human staff members and ape volunteers moving along 
the aisles became little more than silhouettes. 


MacDonald sat at a plain, functional desk near the center of the huge 
chamber. A small lamp shed a brilliant cone of light on the summaries he 
was reading—disturbing reports of steadily growing incidence of ape 
insubordination . . . 


“Mr. MacDonald?” 


His head snapped up. A supervisor, little more than a shadow, hovered at 
his elbow. MacDonald had sensed urgency in the man’s voice. 


“The governor’s calling. Priority. You’ll have to take it on Station M 
because the governor asked for a scrambler.” 


MacDonald nodded, shoved his chair back. Scrambler. What emergency 
now? He ran up the aisle past the sorting station where several apes, 


including Caesar, were collecting color-tabbed stacks of file material. 
Reaching another desk, he grabbed the special phone. 


“MacDonald speaking, Mr. Governor.” A pause. “What?” 


It was as if the familiar surroundings—the glowing screens, the muted 
voices, the bells and chattering terminals—had suddenly become the 
fixtures of a nightmare. MacDonald could barely speak. 


“You want me to turn Caesar over to Inspector Kolp?” 
From the receiver in his sweating hand, squawking sounds issued. 


“I’m sorry, sir, I didn’t mean to react audibly. But there’s no one in the 
vicinity—” 

Half-turning, he realized it was not true. The apes at the sorting station 
were within sound of his voice. One had swung around to stare. In the 
gloom, MacDonald couldn’t tell which one. 


“Am I to understand,” he said, “that—the ape in question is now on your 
Achilles list?” 


At once, the squawkings became louder, harsher. MacDonald swallowed, 
wiped sweat from his chin with his free hand, his mind racing. 


“No, sir. No, I’m not questioning the order, but—” He barely paused; his 
temperament, his heritage, his whole personality pushed him to an instant 
decision, “—as a matter of fact, the animal is not here. I sent him out on an 
errand.” He fought to keep his voice steady, continuing, “He should be back 
momentarily, though. Yes, sir, give me your instructions.” 


He listened, then pulled a pad toward him, fumbled for a pen, wrote 
Urban Building. 


“They’re coming directly here? Takes about fifteen minutes, I believe. 
Yes, I know the route the animal should be taking. Ill pick him up and meet 
them on the third level of the Mall of the Nations. No, I don’t think it’ll be 
necessary for them to bring police off—” 


He stopped. The governor had already broken the connection. 


Sweat rivered down MacDonald’s face into his collar. He had already 
lied once—an abrupt, gut reaction. Now he had about fifteen minutes to 
decide whether to lie again. 


The Command Post was no place to make such a decision. Here, he was 
surrounded; without options... 


He looked toward the sorting station. Caesar was just returning from the 
filing room. 


MacDonald grabbed the arm of a passing supervisor. “Get me a set of leg 
shackles right away.” 


The supervisor nodded and disappeared. MacDonald remained hunched 
on a corner of the desk, rubbing the back of his knuckle against his teeth. 
WHY? That was the tormenting question. Why, without warning, was the 
chimpanzee to be turned over, not to representatives of Ape Management, 
but to the police agency? MacDonald almost leaped to a conclusion, but it 
was so farfetched that he couldn’t bring himself to accept it. He did know 
one thing. Governor Jason Breck had not confided the reason the ape was 
going into custody. He had simply barked orders. To MacDonald this 
indicated a threatening change in his own status. 


The supervisor appeared, shackles jingling. MacDonald took them, 
walked up the aisle to the sorting station just as Caesar picked up his next 
batch of material. There was apprehension in the chimpanzee’s eyes as 
MacDonald arrived. 


The black pointed to the printouts in Caesar’s hand. “No.” 


Caesar cringed and returned the pile to the table. The other apes nearby 
also cringed at the command—and at the familiar clink of the chains. To 
Caesar, MacDonald said, “Come.” 


His whole nature rebelled at the idea of surrendering the intelligent, 
docile chimpanzee to Kolp, Hoskyns, and that pack of sadists who staffed 
State Security. Unhappy, he strode toward the exit stairs, Caesar trotting at 
his heels. 


Basic questions plagued him. Were Kolp, Hoskyns, and their crowd 
trying to curry Breck’s favor by playing to his paranoia about the potential 
danger of ape rebellion? Of course the possibility of rebellion was less 
remote than it had been a few weeks ago. The reports he’d been reading 
tonight confirmed that. But the answer was less brutality and repression, not 
more. 


MacDonald had already plotted his route to the Mall of the Nations. He 
led Caesar toward a ramp that rose to a second-level walkway. 


Jason Breck had paid two thousand dollars for the chimp. To throw away 
that kind of investment when the animal had done nothing but behave in the 
most obedient manner simply didn’t add up. And there wasn’t a trace of 
evidence to suggest a rebellious streak in Caesar. 


As they entered a broad, brightly lit second-level terrace between 
buildings, MacDonald corrected his last thought. No evidence they’ve told 
you about. 


Somehow, he’d been cut out of the governor’s confidential deliberations. 
Perhaps the rift had been inevitable. MacDonald had protested the 
governor’s suspicions from the beginning—argued repeatedly for more 
humane treatment of the ape population, then openly protested the 
preparation and use of the Achilles list. No wonder Breck was dealing 
directly with those police bastards . . . 


“Mr. MacDonald. Mr. MacDonald, please.” 


The black’s head whipped up as the announcer’s voice interrupted the 
piped music. “If you are near a public phone, please answer.” 


Grimacing, MacDonald headed toward a kiosk in the center of the 
terrace. Caesar followed. MacDonald pointed to the paving stones outside 
the kiosk. “Wait.” 


Caesar held his spot as MacDonald slipped inside. For the sake of 
privacy, he touched the button that slid the half-cylinder of transparent 
plastic in place between himself and the ape. Slinging the cumbersome 
shackles over his shoulder, he dialed a sequence of digits, said, “This is 
MacDonald, responding to Governor Breck’s public call.” In a moment, he 
was connected. 


“You’re not in the Command Post?” 
“No, Mr. Governor, I’m on my way to locate Caesar, as you instructed.” 
“Where the hell did you send him?” 


“To Substation Forty. He’s carrying some new procedural material for the 
watch captains.” 


“Well, Kolp, Hoskyns, and the officers are on their way.” MacDonald 


glanced at his wristwatch. Seven minutes gone already. “You find that 
damned ape, fast, and turn him over to them at the Mall of the Nations. 


Then get yourself to the nearest phone and report personally that it’s been 
done.” 


“May I ask whether there’s any special reason for the urgent—” 
The rest of it went unsaid. Governor Breck had broken the connection. 


MacDonald twisted around in the cramped seat, staring through the 
transparent plastic. The chimpanzee’s eyes met his, unblinking. All at once 
those eyes seemed to hold a comprehension far beyond the abilities of even 
the most intelligent ape. 


Or was it only MacDonald’s imagination? Was he too falling victim to 
the paranoia that somehow drove Breck to his repressive measures? 


Dashing sweat from his eyes, MacDonald triggered the opening of the 
kiosk door, speaking his thoughts aloud. “I wish to God I knew what this 
was all about. I wish there were some way we could communicate, so you’d 
understand I don’t want to hand you over—” 


The chimpanzee said, “But I do understand, Mr. MacDonald.” 
Thunderstruck, MacDonald could only goggle. 


The chimpanzee seemed to grow in stature, cast off his slouching posture. 
He stood nearly upright, looking incredibly human. His eyes darted right, 
left. A man and woman, arms linked, passed the kiosk. Caesar remained 
silent until the couple had moved out of earshot. Then he said, “You see, I 
am the one they’re looking for.” 

Still stunned, MacDonald gasped out, “I—I thought about the possibility. 
Even tonight it crossed my mind. But—I never could bring myself to 
believe it. I thought you really were a myth.” 


The chimpanzee’s face changed, grew ugly. “Now you discover I’m not. 
But Ill tell you something that is a myth, Mr. MacDonald. The belief that 
human beings are kind.” 


MacDonald swallowed hard, bolted from the kiosk, nervously surveyed 
the terrace. “We’ve got to walk—they’re coming for you—” 


“Agents of the governor?” Caesar asked as he resumed his shambling 
posture at the black man’s side. Not sure where he was actually going, 


MacDonald headed for an up escalator. 


“Yes,” he said, “a couple of inspectors from State Security. Somehow 
they must have found out—” 


He clamped his lips shut as a policeman approached. The man gave the 
black and the chimpanzee a close stare, then recognized MacDonald and 
touched his helmet respectfully. MacDonald hurried Caesar toward the foot 
of the escalator, led him around behind it. 


Beneath the slanted stair, and screened from the terrace proper by 
artificial shrubbery, stood a humans-only bench. MacDonald dropped onto 
it, shaking with tension. “Caesar, what you say about human beings isn’t 
true,” he gasped. “There are some—” 

“A handful!” the chimpanzee snarled, jutting his head forward, his eyes 
baleful. “But not most of them. And they are the ones who rule. They won’t 
be humane until we force them to it. We can’t do that until we’re free.” 

Still not quite believing that the conversation was taking place, 
MacDonald whipped up his watch. Barely five minutes left. “And—just 
how do you propose to gain your freedom with Breck repressing the apes 
harder and harder?” 

“By the only means left to us,” Caesar answered. “Rebellion.” 

It was not hard for MacDonald to comprehend the chimpanzee’s vision. 
Like Breck, he was a believer—now that he had heard the ape speak. And 
he did understand historical inevitability. 

The ape’s eyes burned with a passion that was frightening. MacDonald 
recalled the mounting incidence of ape insubordination; Caesar’s apparent 
docility as a servant. Had the ape been tricking them? Pretending to obey 
while using the cover to forment... 

The press of time jerked MacDonald back to reality. 


“Don’t do it. If you claim intelligence, you’ve got to realize that any try 
at rebellion is doomed to failure.” 


Caesar’s shrug was quick and indifferent. “Perhaps. This time.” 
“And the next.” 
“Maybe.” 


MacDonald felt chilled then. “God help us, you mean to keep trying, 
don’t you?” 

“There won’t be freedom until there is power, Mr. MacDonald. And how 
else can we achieve that power?” After a pause, the chimpanzee added, 
“You have been kind. You are one of the very few. In—what must come, I 
would hope to see you spared.” 


“Spared—!” MacDonald roared, grabbing Caesar’s jacket with both 
hands. The shackles fell from his shoulder. MacDonald jumped at the 
sudden sound. Caesar smiled. 


MacDonald darted a glance across the screen of artificial shrubbery. If 
they’d been overhead .. . 


But the terrace was still empty. 
“T should have you killed!” he exploded. 
“The way my mother and father were killed?” Caesar asked quietly. 


MacDonald looked deep into the glowing eyes, remembering what had 
been done to Comelius and to Zira. Despite the personal risks, and the 
awareness of the harm he might do, his decision, finally, was the only one 
he could make. 


He said, “Go.” 
Now it was Caesar’s turn for astonishment. “What?” 


“Go on, get out of here. Get away before I change my mind!” 
MacDonald stabbed a finger toward the mouth of a passageway in the 
nearby wall. “Go that way, to the next escalator. Try to get down into the 
service tunnels. Maybe you’ll be safe. Go—” He shoved Caesar, hard. 


The chimpanzee did not hesitate. With a last, piercing glance, he spun, 
ran to the mouth of the passageway, and vanished. 


MacDonald pulled out a linen handkerchief and wiped his face. Then he 
put the handkerchief away, picked up the shackles, and tried to compose 
himself as he left the secluded area and stepped onto the escalator that 
carried him upward. The act was done. Right or wrong, it was done. Now 
he must protect himself as best he could. 


The hands of his watch showed him to be a minute late for the 
rendezvous already. It took him four more minutes to cross another arched 
bridge on the third level and reach the more crowded Mall of the Nations. 


There, standing in a tight group away from people queued up for a solido 
theatre, he spotted Kolp, Hoskyns, and two state security policemen. Kolp 
charged toward him. 


“You’re late, MacDonald. Where’s the ape?” 


Trying to sound appropriately worried, he held up the shackles. “I don’t 
know. I told the governor I’d dispatched him on an errand, and I’ve been 
searching between here and the police substation where I sent him. I can’t 
locate him.” 


Hoskyns grabbed MacDonald’s arm. “You let him walk out of the 
Command Post—?” 


MacDonald flung off the hand. “I do it all the time!” Kolp said, “Did you 
ask the substation if they’d seen him?” 


“Not yet. I was sure I’d find the chimp wandering somewhere between 
there and Civic Center, but—” 


Kolp’s normally bland face convulsed with rage. “You bungling idiot.” 


He dashed toward the nearest phone kiosk. MacDonald closed his 
trembling hand tighter around the shackles. The piped music played 
merrily, while people in the solido queue stared. 


About half an hour had passed since MacDonald had let him go free. But 
instead of taking MacDonald’s suggestion about sanctuary in the service 
tunnels, Caesar had found his way back toward the large plaza. 


Certain realities had dictated that he do so. Most important was the fact 
that full-scale pursuit would very likely be launched soon, and he needed to 
communicate with his growing network of co-conspirators, in case he was 
caught or forced to hide for any length of time. 


He slipped down a dark passage and into the third and last doorway. The 
same female cleaning attendant was on duty. She jumped up the moment 
she recognized him. He ran past her to the last cubicle and stepped inside. 
He had begun the stockpile with one container of kerosene. Now he counted 
fourteen. He whipped the lid from the refuse container. It was almost 
completely full of weapons—everything from steak knives and butcher’s 
carvers and the cleaver to a number of hand pistols and boxes of 
ammunition. 


With a grunt of satisfaction, he slammed the lid down and sped up the 
aisle. He astonished the female attendant by hunkering down and gesturing 
her to his side. 


From under the row of cheap basins, he scooped an accumulation of dust 
and sweepings. He smoothed the debris around and around on the floor. 
Finally, he had spread it sufficiently so that, by dampening his finger at the 
bowl, he could trace discernible patterns. 


Taking hold of the attendant’s arm, he began to speak to her in a 
combination of gutturals and words. 


First he informed her that he was in danger—that he might be forced to 
hide for hours or days. In that interval, she and she alone would be his link 
to the other gorillas, orangutans, and chimpanzees throughout the city who 
were swelling the ranks of his army-to-be. Word must be circulated. She 
must tell a few, and the few would have to communicate with others. 


Next he traced maps in the dirt, showing where armed groups would 
assemble, and where they would strike. He paid particular attention to 
sketching the Civic Center layout, noting the entrance to the underground 
Command Post. It was a great deal to convey in a short time. But the 
chimpanzee seemed to understand, nodding and uttering soft barks toward 
the end. 


Abruptly, Caesar looked up. Distantly through the washroom door, he 
thought he heard a human voice of peculiar timbre, strident, amplified. 


An announcement concerning his escape? 
He jumped up, wiping his hands on his trousers. He gripped the female 
chimp’s arms and stared at her intently. 


“T will give the signal,” he said. “I will be the one, no other. Do you 
understand that?” 


She nodded. 


“Tell them to wait for the signal. Tell them not to be afraid if it takes 
some time for that signal to be given. It will be given, and we will strike the 
humans by surprise, and we will win. Understand?” 


Again she signified assent. He only hoped she was not doing so just in 
order to please him. 


Once more the voice blared outside. He rushed to the door of the ill- 
smelling washroom, conscious that he’d expended almost half an hour. But 
the instructions were absolutely necessary. As he left, the chimpanzee was 
already hunched down studying the diagrams he’d drawn. 


At the mouth of the passage, he drew back suddenly. A state security 
policeman walked by. The helmeted man did not glance around. 


A moment after the policeman had gone, Caesar left the passage and cut 
to the right, heading toward a somewhat darker street. Along it, he hoped to 
find one of the access stairs to the tunnels. He’d have to take his chances 
with the night vehicular traffic down below. Head down, shambling, he 
hurried. Perhaps twenty paces separated him from the street entrance. The 
unseen speakers poured a lilting melody over the plaza. Evening restaurant 
patrons and occasional servant apes continued to crisscross the open area. 
Only four dozen steps now... 


A state security policeman carrying a talk-pod emerged from the mouth 
of the street. The policeman’s eyes flared with recognition. 


Caesar spun and started back the way he’d come, quick panic throbbing 
inside of him. 


“All plaza units!” A voice yelled. “I think I’ve spotted him!” 


Caesar broke into a run without looking back. The first officer called to 
the one who had passed the washroom entrance. Caesar saw this second 
helmeted man double back to intercept him. 


He burst through the entrance to a small park and out the other side. 
There he skidded to a halt. Pedestrians were turning to stare. 


He dashed for an avenue opening on his left, reversed his direction when 
a third policeman appeared there, communicating via talk-pod. Caesar ran 
toward an escalator leading upward. The trap was closing fast... 


The delay had been too costly. He knew that now. If only he could outrun 
them! He straightened up, all semblance of ape posture gone. Loping 
toward the escalator, he heard one policeman bawl to the others, “No 
shooting! That order comes direct from the top.” 


Almost to the escalator, Caesar risked a glance to the rear. He was pulling 
away from them! He had a chance... 


It vanished the moment he saw the two helmeted figures riding the down 
escalator adjoining the one going up. The first policeman leaped the rail, 
attempting to grab Caesar as he turned to flee. The other raced ahead to 
block Caesar’s retreat. The officer whipped up his truncheon. Caesar 
dodged, but the truncheon caught his forehead, sent him reeling. 
Mercilessly, they hammered him. Blood began to stream from a cut above 
his left eye. He dropped to his knees. A boot slammed into the small of his 
back, spilled him forward on his face. Still truncheons rose and fell . . . 


Somewhere, an officer spoke into his talk-pod. “Locate Chief Inspector 
Kolp and tell him he can call off the hunt.” 


SLAM—a murderous truncheon to the back of Caesar’s head brought 
total dark. 


Gibbering—grunting—a sensation of swaying—a glare of lights against his 
closed eyes—and ape-sounds... 


Then he heard human voices, a background of amplified announcements, 
the noise of a van gunning away. His head throbbed. He tried to move his 
legs and arms, realized that he was restrained by straps. Apparently lashed 
down to some kind of swaying litter. Helmeted policemen carried the litter. 
At the head of the procession the glasses of Inspector Kolp flashed. The 
police group approached a familiar barrier. 


Caesar now understood the gibbers and grunts that had changed to 
alarmed howls; the wild apes caged near the reception area of the Ape 
Management Center sensed danger to one of their own kind. Clearly, the 
police had brought him to the center during his period of unconsciousness. 
A moment later, he knew why. 


“This is special,” Kolp informed an official. “Call upstairs. We want the 
main No Conditioning amphitheatre cleared for about twenty minutes.” 

The harassed official couldn’t stifle a frustrated exclamation: “Cleared? 
Oh, for crying out loud.” 

Hazily, Caesar saw Kolp turn and stare down at him, spectacle lenses 
reflecting like small suns. “He probably will,” Kolp said in a cheerful voice. 
“That’s why we want it cleared.” 


Weary with defeat, Caesar shut his eyes. He almost whimpered aloud. 
But some last spark of hate in him refused to give Kolp that satisfaction. 


THIRTEEN 


Rough hands pressed Caesar down, lashing him in place with buckles and 
straps. He knew what he would see when he let his eyes come open. The 
amphitheatre Morris had shown him—the amphitheatre where the gorillas 
shrieked in agony. 


Now he was the subject restrained on the padded table closest to the 
console. An operator was already busy adjusting controls. Peering down 
toward his toes, Caesar realized they’d swathed him in a white hospital 
gown. Somehow, that only intensified his feeling of helplessness and fright. 


“Hold his head in case he tries to bite me,” a voice growled behind him. 
Hands locked on. A U-clamp slipped under his head. He felt the cold touch 
of the electrodes at his temples. 


Dr. Chamberlain and Inspector Kolp swung around as new voices 
sounded high in the amphitheatre. Caesar discovered that by turning his 
head slightly to the left, he too could see the arrivals. Governor Breck. And 
MacDonald. 


The latter shot him one swift, anguished glance as the men descended to 
the front row. Kolp and Chamberlain approached the governor, who stood 
looking at Caesar with obvious pleasure. 

Ignoring MacDonald, Kolp said, “I’m glad you got here in time for the 
end, Mr. Governor.” 

“T wouldn’t have missed it,” Breck seated himself in the front row, leaned 
his elbows on the railing. MacDonald appeared exceedingly nervous, and 
with good reason, Caesar thought with a twinge of sorrow. 

As if trying to cover his part in what had happened, MacDonald said to 
Breck, “I’m still trying to figure out why the ape made a run for it.” 

“Oh, for God’s sake, Mr. MacDonald!” Breck said. “It’s simple enough. 
The ape has intelligence! When he learned his friend Armando was dead— 
you’ll recall the ape was in the Command Post when the news came 


through—I imagine he realized the man had first betrayed him under 
torture.” 

“But we don’t do that—to humans,” MacDonald shot back. 

Inspector Kolp studied his fingernails, then removed his glasses and 
began to polish them. At the console, Dr. Chamberlain was whispering with 
the operator. The operator’s hand slid out to within inches of the switch 
used to send current through the table pedestal to the electrodes. 

MacDonald wiped his lips. Like Breck, he leaned forward across the rail. 
Caesar could see his distraught eyes directly across the operator’s 
outstretched hand. The time for pretense was gone. He stared at the black 
man with open pleading. 

MacDonald looked away. 


“You’ve programmed in the special instruction?” Breck asked. 
Chamberlain nodded. “Then let’s get on with it.” 


A signal from Chamberlain. The operator threw the switch over, and 
simultaneously the giant ceiling speaker boomed: “Talk.” 


The thunder of the word seemed to carry pain, hideous pain that beat 
through Caesar’s body, making him arch and twist on the table. He bit the 
inside of his mouth to hold back a cry, lashed his head from side to side. 


One of the attendants seized his head, forced it back down. The operator 
returned the switch to its original position. 


The pain stopped. 


Caesar panted. A vile sourness rose in his throat. Dr. Chamberlain 
pointed to the console. 


“Up one third.” 
The operator’s hand darted out, twisted the knob. Over went the switch. . 


“Talk.” 


This time the pain—and the convulsions—were far worse. Caesar bit the 
inside of his mouth till it bled, forcing himself to ride out the searing, 
shattering hurt that made the small of his back rise and fall in spasmodic 
agony. Imploringly, he sought MacDonald’s face with pain-blurred eyes. 


Was the black man clutching the rail in helpless anger? Caesar couldn’t 
be sure. The faces, the lights wavered, elongated, grew distorted under the 
impact of the pain... 


The operator returned the switch to off. 


Dr. Chamberlain scowled. Governor Breck hunched at the rail in a kind 
of wild anticipation: “More, goddam it. I want to hear him speak!” 


Chamberlain himself reached forward, turned up the power again. The 
switch went all the way over, clack. 


“TALK!” 


Caesar’s back arched as high as the restraints would permit, slammed 
down. This time, he could not keep silent. Blood trickling from the corners 
of his mouth, eyes huge and glazed, he uttered a long, loud animal cry that 
tore up from his very gut. Frantically, his head beat from side to side. . . 


“T want to hear him speak, not just yell!” Breck said. 


Perspiring, Dr. Chamberlain leaned over, spun the knob all the way up. 
The cry from Caesar’s thrashing head became a bestial roar as the speaker 
thundered: 


“TALK!” 


He was going to die. Because all his hatred of his tormentors, all his 
determination, was as nothing against that electronic torrent of pain. 


The operator’s fist had gone white on the switch. He stared at the 
screaming, bellowing animal with a kind of sick fascination. Even Breck 
turned a little pale beneath his tan. 


Dr. Chamberlain shoved the operator aside impatiently, seized the switch 
and threw it to the off position. 


Before Caesar could quite comprehend that the pain had stopped, 
Chamberlain slammed the lever forward again—"TALK! ”—then back, then 
forward— “TALK! ”—and again, and again, faster and faster. . . 


“TALKTALKTALKTALK—” 


His spine thrashing wildly, his reserves of strength all but gone, Caesar 
summoned will enough to try one last, desperate signal—a focusing of his 
eyes on Chamberlain’s frantic hand slamming the switch back and forth; 
then a pain-tormented look straight at MacDonald. 


“Have pity—!” 

The nearly maniacal Chamberlain continued slamming the switch on and 
off. Only Kolp’s hand on his arm checked him. Kolp was smiling. Breck 
was on his feet, ramming a fist into his palm, elated. 


Slowly the reverberations of Caesar’s scream died. He felt his mind 
Sliding into limbo, his eyes closing. He thought he saw MacDonald give a 
sharp little nod to signify he’d understood Caesar’s glance. He thought he 
saw that. But in his agony, there was no way to be certain. 


And he had no strength left to look again. 


He lay with his eyes closed, little threads of blood running down from the 
comers of his mouth, the convulsions slowly working themselves out of his 
tortured body. With a last soft thump, his back came to rest on the padding. 


MacDonald had indeed caught the message in Caesar’s pain-wracked 
eyes. The glance at the flying switch—then the howling of those two human 
words—was not coincidence. 


Like Governor Jason Breck, MacDonald was on his feet now. But 
MacDonald gripped the amphitheatre rail to control his emotions—while 
Breck gave vent to his. 


“There’s our proof! My God, it’s incredible, but—we had to know.” He 
spun to his assistant. “You’ve no more doubts about who he is, do you, Mr. 
MacDonald?” 


Trying to look queasy—it wasn’t difficult—MacDonald shook his head. 
“Ts it necessary that I sit through any more of this, Mr. Governor?” 


Inspector Kolp glanced up at him, contemptuous. “No stomach for seeing 
justice done, Mr. MacDonald?” 


“Justice—!” MacDonald exploded. He held his temper, breathed deeply. 
“Tf that’s what you call it, ’m not ashamed to say no.” 


Breck could hardly take his eyes from the supine Caesar. “Go on if it’s 
making you sick. We’|I handle the rest of it.” 


With an unsteady gait, MacDonald began to climb the amphitheatre 
steps. The moment his face was averted, it hardened into lines of 
determination. He batted the door aside, staggered into the corridor, then 
seemed to slough off the trembling. He flashed a glance to his right, saw 


darkness outside the oval window at the corridor’s end. Walking fast, he 
headed the other way. 


At an intersection of corridors, he waited until two handlers passed. They 
gave the rumpled, sweating black man an odd look before disappearing. 


MacDonald bent over a drinking fountain, pretended to drink as he tried 
to remember a tour of the Ape Management Center he’d taken once in 
company with a number of other civic officials. Chamberlain’s staff had 
shown off the entire facility. MacDonald recalled comments about groups 
of floors having their own electrical control complexes. 


But which way to go? He had no idea. 


He wiped his eyes, read the various glowing signs at the corridor 
intersection. Most indicated laboratories along the branching hallways. One, 
pointing down a hall relatively free of doorways, said Lounge and 
Washrooms. 


He hurried that way, aware of the press of time, and filled with a very 
real doubt that he could do what he wanted without a mistake. 


Luck stayed with him to the point of revealing a stairway at the very end 
of the corridor. He pushed through the door, ran down one flight, then 
another. The walls of the landings were solid concrete. 


Cursing the wasted effort, he bolted back up two flights, then one more, 
to a landing with a door marked Power Service, Floors 8-10. 


He reached for the handle, started as footfalls clacked below. 
Damn! Someone coming up... 


Swiftly, he went up to the next floor two steps at a time. There he turned 
around, started down noisily, encountering an armed guard at the power 
door landing. 


“Mr. MacDonald!” the guard said. “I didn’t realize you were in the 
building, sir.” 

“Little emergency project with the governor.” MacDonald wondered how 
steady his own voice sounded. Not very, it seemed from the inner vantage 
point of his mind. By way of explanation, he added, “Seems to be some 
trouble with the elevators—” 


“Tt does happen,” replied the guard with a sycophantic smile. He touched 
his cap. “I’ll have someone check into it.” 


“Do that,” MacDonald said over his shoulder, already on his way down 
to the next landing, and swearing again at the necessity for the time- 
consuming ruse. 


He went down two more flights. An exit door above clanged. He whirled 
and raced back up. By the time he reached the power room door and twisted 
the knob, his chest ached from exertion. He slipped inside, latching the door 
behind him. His eyes went wide at what he saw. 


On the tour, he’d had the purpose of rooms like this explained. But the 
guide hadn’t bothered to conduct the group inside. On his right, a pair of 
huge, dark, faintly humming cylinders bulked to the ceiling. Other sealed 
cubes of metal on his left clicked and buzzed. And ahead—that was the 
source of the interplay of colored lights that dappled the aisle. 


He rushed to the wall-sized pane of thick glass at the aisle’s end. The 
pane comprised an immense circuitry schematic of the eighth through tenth 
floors. Onto the glass were etched three large circles duplicating the outer 
perimeter of the ape management tower, A lighted numeral above each 
identified the floors. 


Within each circle was a maze of pulsing, crisscrossing lines of light. 
They brightened, darkened, changed colors even as he _ watched. 
MacDonald’s face reflected the different colors as he punched a frustrated 
fist against the lower part of the glass. 


The glass vibrated faintly. Licking his bruised knuckle, he realized what 
he’d struck. Not the glass itself but a double row of toggle switches under 
the center circle. Dazzled by the array of flashing light-stripes, he hadn’t 
seen the switches at first. 


He discovered a similar double bank beneath each of the etched circles. 
He squatted, face close to the toggles under the circle representing floor 
nine. Then he uttered a ragged sound of relief. 


Along with individual numerical identification for each toggle, groups of 
them had small embossed label-plates. On the bottom row, above a battery 
of some dozen switches, a long, narrow plate bracketed the twelve as No. 
Cond. Amphi. 


He ran his index finger across the plates for the individual toggles. 
Speak. Syst, Ovhd. Lghtng., Cons. Master, Tab. One. Tab. Two. Tab. For 
table? All right. 


He threw both table switches to off position. Parallel yellow green lines 
near the center of the circle dimmed to darkness. 


A moment later he inched the landing door open. All clear. He started 
down the stairs again, this time more slowly. 


His watch showed that almost seven minutes had elapsed since he had 
feigned illness and left the amphitheatre. That could have been six minutes, 
fifty-nine seconds too long. All his effort might be wasted. Still, he’d done 
all he could, short of seizing a policeman’s weapon and blasting everyone in 
sight. And that would have gotten him shot, and done nothing at all for the 
chimpanzee. 


MacDonald reached the ninth floor, began to walk back toward the 
intersection that would lead him to No Conditioning. In another minute or 
two, he’d find out whether he had succeeded or failed. Depressed and 
weary, he suspected it was the latter. He approached the door to the 
amphitheatre with hesitation, paused to listen. Inside, he could hear no 
distinct sounds. With a heavy swallow of dread, he forced himself to tug on 
the handle, open the door, and enter. 


An almost sensual thrill coursed through Jason Breck in those seconds 
when the supine ape screamed two words in the human tongue. Then he felt 
a new, euphoric calm. 


He need no longer fear his enemy. He could marvel at him. 


Breck’s face was almost benign as he dismissed the queasy-looking 
MacDonald and stepped down from the amphitheatre seats. The police and 
attendants backed out of his way. Breck approached Dr. Chamberlain, who 
only now appeared to be returning to a state approaching sanity. On 
Chamberlain’s smock huge sweat-rings showed beneath the armpits. 


“Is he alive?” Breck asked. The ape’s white-gowned chest did not appear 
to be moving. 

Dr. Chamberlain crossed to the table, placed his ear near Caesar’s lips, 
then listened to his chest. “Yes. Barely.” 


“It’s amazing, absolutely amazing!” Breck breathed. “I want to hear him 
say something else.” 


“We may need to stimulate him with a light injection,” Chamberlain said. 
Breck’s nod gave permission. 


An attendant produced a hypodermic, injected Caesar’s arm below the 
cuff of his gown, stood back. No one in the room spoke. A minute passed. 
Another. 


With a restive groan of pain, the chimpanzee stirred. Shifted his head 
from side to side. Opened his eyes slowly and blinked once. Then he rolled 
his head over until his left cheek pressed the table. His eyes were blank, 
unreadable. 


Breck watched with total fascination. “Ask him—” he thought a moment. 
“Ask if he’s capable of abstract reasoning.” 


No one seemed quite certain about who was to pose the question. 
Inspector Kolp took the initiative, striding to tableside, crimping the 
chimpanzee’s jaw between thumb and fingers. 


“You heard the governor,” he said. 


Caesar’s blank expression changed to one of open defiance. Kolp applied 
more pressure. 


“Answer Governor Breck!” 


Savagely, Caesar wrenched free of Kolp’s grip. He moved his head to 
signify refusal. To Breck it seemed a movement of great strength. 


Kolp reacted with a gesture toward the console. “Perhaps a little more 
persuasion, Mr. Governor—?” 


“No,” Breck said, his tone almost mild. He’d checked a major threat to 
the smooth functioning of his city. He could savor victory. 


Circling the table, Breck went on, “He can’t help what he is. Or how he 
reacts to us. You know, looking at him, it’s almost like looking at a deadly 
plague bacillus—knowing you’ve got it bottled up where it can’t harm 
anyone.” With a last, lingering glance that mingled loathing with a certain 
limited admiration, Jason Breck turned his back. Passing Kolp, he said, 
“You handle the rest.” 


As Breck returned to the first row, Kolp retrieved his briefcase. He pulled 
a thick document. 


“Dr. Chamberlain, as a representative of the agency, I have signed 
authority for the animal to be destroyed.” 


Breck glanced at Caesar. The chimpanzee’s defiance changed to rage. 


How had the ape withstood all the pain and come back to react as he was 
reacting now? Only the strongest, most basic emotions gave a man—or an 
animal—that sort of strength. Hatred was one such emotion. 

“All in order,” Dr. Chamberlain said, refolding the document. “TI’ll 
summon a vet with the proper injection—” 


Kolp seemed annoyed. “He’s wired for electrocution, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, of cour—” 

“Then electrocute him.” 

Dr. Chamberlain began, “We do not normally—” He hesitated, looked at 
Jason Breck. 

Beginning to feel truly at ease for the first time in many weeks, the 
governor nodded. 

“Do it now,” Kolp added. 

The doctor sat down at the console. He tripped additional switches, 


rotated two more controls up to maximum. Then he moved the switch to the 
closed position. 


For an instant there was no reaction from Caesar. Then—a how] of hurt. 
The howl was cut off as the chimpanzee’s jaw clenched shut. His eyes 
bulged. His back arched so steeply that the curve almost reached the limits 
of anatomical possibility. 


Near the console, someone gagged. Dr. Chamberlain’s fingers began to 
flutter at his cheek. His lips moved. He seemed to be counting to himself, 
even while he watched the sweep dial of a timer, set in the console deck. 

When the timer passed the ten-second mark, Dr. Chamberlain pulled the 
switch back. 

Caesar hit the table with a thud. His head lolled to one side. An attendant 
rushed forward, bent down for a moment. Then he straightened. 


“Dead.” 


Now Jason Breck was all brisk movement, animation. He hurried to the 
amphitheatre floor to thank Dr. Chamberlain, who looked vastly relieved. 
Breck also pumped Kolp’s pudgy hand. 


“Inspector, once again I congratulate you.” 


Kolp smiled. “I’m only sorry Mr. MacDonald wasn’t here for the finish.” 


Breck managed a small laugh. “You are a cold bastard, Kolp. But then, 
that’s why you’re excellent at your job. And successful, eh? I’m afraid Mr. 
MacDonald’s sensibilities are more tender than yo—ah, but there he is.” 


Dr. Chamberlain and the various attendants were departing from the 
amphitheatre. Still looking shaky, MacDonald had entered at the top of the 
tiers of seats. Breck mounted the steps quickly, Kolp right behind with the 
helmeted officers. MacDonald’s eyes drifted past Breck’s shoulder to the 
still form on the nearer table. 

“T gather it’s all over?” 


Breck could afford to be magnanimous. Sometimes the whip was 
required; sometimes the velvet glove. This was an occasion for the latter. 
After all, MacDonald too was superb at his job, even if he were less 
realistic than Inspector Kolp. The governor laid his arm over MacDonald’s 
shoulders, turned him toward the door, saying in a not unkindly way. “Yes, 
it’s all over. Let’s get back to work running the city, shall we?” 


He shepherded MacDonald into the corridor. 


Not a little disgusted, Kolp walked after them. The last policeman filed 
out, leaving the amphitheatre to emptiness and silence. 


On the padded table, Caesar’s form remained unmoving. 


FOURTEEN 


The silence stretched on for thirty seconds, a minute .. . Then a floor-level 
door opened. A thin attendant reentered, grumbling aloud to show his 
dislike of the assignment he’d been handed. With obvious distaste, he 
approached the padded table. 


He wiped his fingers on his trousers, then reached down to loosen the 
electrodes. When he had freed them from Caesar’s temples, he pulled the 
U-clamp from beneath the hairy head and dropped it to the floor, next to the 
ape’s green uniform. Moving around the table, the attendant unbuckled and 
released the straps one by one. 


Finishing the last one, at Caesar’s right arm, he started to step back. 
Suddenly two hairy hands fastened on his throat. 


The attendant shrieked but no sound came. Like some apparition, the 
chimpanzee rose from the waist, his eyes huge, murderous. The attendant 
clawed frantically at the constricting hands. 


Still holding tight, the chimpanzee swung both legs off the table. He used 
the right one to kick the attendant’s genitals. The man’s body went limp. 
Breathing loudly, Caesar let go. As the man fell, Caesar’s fist pounded his 
belly. The attendant reeled, choking. Caesar struck him twice on the back of 
the neck. The attendant crumpled. Caesar hoisted him onto the table. The 
dazed man seemed unaware of Caesar slipping the U-clamp over his 
temples. 


Caesar darted to the console, scrutinized it a moment. Then he threw the 
switch to the on position. 


With a little frown of annoyance, he observed that there was no reaction 
from the semiconscious man. Mr. MacDonald had done his work well, 
permitting Caesar to feign the agonies of electrocution at the proper 
moment. But the current had not been restored. 


Caesar returned to the table, spotting his green uniform discarded by the 
pedestal. They must have stripped it from him before clothing him in the 
hospital gown. 


The attendant was struggling to rise on his elbows. He turned his head, 
Saw Caesar watching—and opened his mouth to scream. Caesar delivered a 
massive blow to the man’s neck. The man reeled backward and sprawled 
unconscious on the polished floor. 


Caesar snatched up his green trousers, pulled them on. He donned his 
jacket, buttoning it up the front with swift, sure movements. His body still 
ached from the torture on the table. In spite of that, he felt exhilarated as he 
studied the various doors by which he might leave the amphitheatre. There 
were two at floor level, plus the one at the top of the amphitheatre. He 
chose one at floor level. He must look as if he belonged in the Ape 
Management Center—as if he were on some sort of official errand—for the 
time it would take him to begin unleashing what was long overdue. 


With an almost jaunty air, he started for the chosen door. There was 
confidence in his bearing; fierce, hateful pride in his eyes. The time of the 
masters was finished. The time of the slaves had come. 


Approximately five minutes after Caesar’s departure, the opposite floor- 
level door opened. A white-coated man carrying a black case looked in, 
said cheerfully, “I’m supposed to certify—” 


He saw the contorted body on the padded table; recognized the cruel 
marks of strangulation. His voice dropped to a whisper as he finished the 
sentence without thinking, “—a death.” 


Then the full impact registered. He whirled in the doorway and screamed, 
“Security!” 


Cautiously, Caesar pushed the service door open. Two floors above, a guard 
lay dead. 


Caesar had encountered the guard on the stairway while hurrying down 
from the ninth to the third floor. Fortunately the guard was slightly built. 
Otherwise, when he rounded a landing and gaped at the green-uniformed 


chimpanzee already leaping down on him, the outcome might have been 
different. 


Weak though he was, Caesar was possessed of an almost maniacal 
determination. He hurled the guard to the landing under the force of his 
leap, twisted the truncheon from the man’s hand, bashed him three times 
across the curve of his forehead. 


Bone cracked. The man’s brief yell faded instantly. 


Caesar struck the man perhaps a dozen more times—long after he was 
dead. Then he flung the gory truncheon away and hurried on down the 
concrete stairwell. 


He hoped no one had heard the guard’s outcry. Caesar wanted to do as 
much damage as possible in the time left to him—and he wanted to stretch 
that time to the maximum. There were only two possible outcomes. He 
would live and succeed. Or they would destroy him. He would permit no 
third choice. 


Peering through the crack between the service door and the jamb, Caesar 
saw rows of cages flanking a hall. This should be G-West. He slipped into 
the hall, looked into the first cage. The penned gorillas reacted by rushing to 
the bars, grunting and squealing. 


Caesar’s commanding gaze and one low bark quieted them. He repeated 
this at each cage he passed. But even his authority could not silence the 
gorillas completely. The right knee of Caesar’s green trousers showed a 
drying bloodstain; the guard’s blood. Perhaps the apes smelled the blood— 
and something more—for they massed restlessly at the bars of every cage 
as he raced along the corridor toward the reception area. 


The reception area looked deserted except for a white-smocked figure 
seated at the console. A woman, judging from the hairdo. 


The woman rose abruptly, her monitors showing activity in the gorilla 
cages. Then she heard Caesar coming. She whirled around. He recognized 
the lantern-jawed Miss Dyke. 


She wasted no time slapping the console switch, bending to a mike. “This 
is training reception. We’ve got some kind of disturbance. An ape on the 
loo—” 


With a vengeful growl, Caesar was on her from behind, slinging her aside 
as he leaped to the console and reversed a switch, silencing a voice 
demanding to know what the disturbance was. 


Breathing heavily, Caesar threw Miss Dyke’s chair out of the way and 
began hitting push-buttons on her console. Cage doors along corridor G- 
West sprang open. Gorillas surged into the hallway, yipping, snarling. 
Caesar opened every cell on the floor. 


Just as he touched the last one, he heard a familiar voice exclaim from O- 
East: “Miss Dyke, who opened the cage doors?” 


Caesar turned, saw a bushy-haired young man racing toward the 
reception area only steps ahead of maddened gorillas. With dismay, Caesar 
stared at Morris—who in turn gaped at the bloodied chimpanzee crouching 
over the console. 


“Morris, get out!” Caesar cried. 


The young man turned white, realizing Caesar had spoken human 
language. Caesar did not have time for another warning. Apes pounced on 
Morris from behind, clawing and pummeling. 


Gorillas and chimpanzees from the other corridors crowded into the 
reception area. Mercifully, Caesar could not see exactly what happened as 
Morris went down beneath a howling, biting, tearing pack of apes. 


The regret in Caesar’s eyes did not linger long. He signaled a group of 
apes to follow him toward the elevators. At any moment he expected alarms 
to begin ringing. And much remained to be done. 


He was sorry about Morris’s violent death. Morris was one of the few 
kind ones. He glanced back, saw the apes hurl the broken body against the 
wall like a toy. The casualties of war, he thought, and darted inside an 
elevator with his simian comrades. He thumbed the control to start the car 
down to the communications center. 


On the small paved quadrangle devoted to Night Watch Training, the 
handler and the trainer were having difficulty with a quartet of male 
orangutans. 


Prodding and sharp commands did little to stir the animals to 
cooperation. The trainer couldn’t get even one to leave the huddled group 


and begin the lesson. Under the floodlights, the trainer’s face was strained. 
“What the hell’s wrong with them tonight?” 


Before the handler could answer, headlights swept across the face of the 
training building. Three limousines were departing toward the city via one 
of the service roads. 


“Damned if I know,” the handler replied, at last. He gestured to the 
vanishing vehicles. “But the governor’s been inside for the past hour. That’s 
his party leaving now. Something big must be going on.” 


With an uneasy look at the orangutans, the trainer muttered, “You’d 
almost think they know—” 


He started to loop his silver whistle over the head of the nearest 
orangutan. The ape knocked the whistle from the trainer’s hand and glared. 


The elevator door opened. Caesar and his apes rushed into the reception 
area, some leaping to overcome the startled guards on duty at the 
fingerprinting barrier, others following Caesar toward the door that led to 
the communications center beyond. 


A guard at the barrier went down under the ape onslaught. One of the 
operators on duty beyond the glass saw the sudden carnage and leaped to 
trigger a locking mechanism that bolted the door from inside. 

Frustrated, Caesar let go of the handle and glanced around. He signaled 
two of the apes. They helped him pick up the fingerprinting table, hurl it 
against the glass. Inside the communications center, a woman screamed and 
fainted as Caesar clambered through the sawtoothed opening. 


Other apes followed, blood-maddened and less careful about the glass. 
They landed on the floor with slashed feet, their anger that much greater. 
They fell on the hysterical men and women manning the center, snarling, 
battering them down... 


Caesar scanned the banks of lighted equipment. He freed one man from 
the grip of two chimpanzees, twisted the front of the man’s smock. 


“Can you open all the cages from down here?” 
The man’s mouth went slack. “Good God! a talking—” 
“T said can you open all the cages from down here?” 


“Only—only about half of them,” the helpless man gasped. 
“Then do it—or you’re dead.” 


He released the man, gestured for the gibbering apes to stand back. The 
man reeled to one of the equipment boards and began throwing switches. 
Behind him, Caesar’s mouth curled up at the corners. He waved the eager 
apes forward. 


The man swung around, realizing the betrayal. “You—!” The single 
syllable of accusation became a scream as a mass of hairy bodies swarmed 
on top of him. The grunts and exclamations of the apes soon muffled his 
screams. 


A siren began to howl, joined by a klaxon. Caesar ran to the dock side of 
the room, looked through the glass at more apes struggling with handlers. 
The sirens and klaxons multiplied, adding to the din of animal voices, 
triumphant in their fury. 


With the sirens, Caesar’s brief advantage of surprise was gone. Now the 
war would begin in earmest. 


One of the operators in Fire Conditioning heard a click. It sounded as if the 
door of the cage-wall bisecting the room had unlocked. He ran forward to 
check, pulled—and to his horror, the door opened. 


Three female chimpanzees grouped at the rear lunged forward en masse. 
They bore the operator to the floor on the human side of the bars as the 
second operator fled. 


Eyes glinting, one of the chimps yipped commands. The others hoisted 
the dazed operator between them while the first chimp surveyed the 
console. Finally, she poked a control. 


With a whoosh-and-roar, the horizontal column of fire jetted from the 
wall aperture. The chimp at the console signaled, and the other two pitched 
the writhing attendant directly into the blast of flame. Howling, he hit the 
floor, all his clothing afire. His hair blazed as he rolled, trying to extinguish 
the flames devouring him. The bright-eyed chimp at the console continued 
to scrutinize it, one finger still pressed down to maintain the roaring jet. 


The stench of searing human flesh began to fill the oval chamber. The 
chimpanzee picked up a pen from the console. Experimentally, she wedged 


it into the switch. She lifted her hand away—and grinned as the column of 
fire continued to roar. 


Chittering delightedly, the chimpanzees ran for the door. 


In a dim, hexagonal chamber perched on the roof of the ape management 
tower, five men hunched over monitors and control boards. Through the 
smoked glass windows, the floodlit grounds surrounding the center looked 
peaceful. But the confusion of lights on the boards indicated hell breaking 
loose. 


“This is Master Security,” one man yelled into a mike. “Come in, 
Reception Communications. I said come—” 


He gave up, cursing the garble from the speaker in front of him. He heard 
glass breaking, apes gibbering, and most frightening of all, humans crying 
out in pain. 

The men in the chamber had already activated sirens and klaxons in 
response to a sudden influx of alarm signals: the report of a murdered man 
in No Conditioning on nine; a suddenly aborted request for help from 
Training Reception on three. Now another cry went up inside the rooftop 
outpost. 


“Where’s the supervisor? I’ve got sensors picking up a fire in Fire 
Conditioning.” 

A shadowy figure shouldered up alongside. “Do they answer?” 

“No.” 


“Well, I don’t know what the hell’s happening, but we’d better not let all 
this prime flesh get burned up by accident.” The supervisor slapped a 
control, swiveled a gooseneck mike up close to his mouth: “Attention all 
handlers and keepers. Attention all handlers and keepers. This is Master 
Security. We have a possibility of a serious fire on six, as well as some kind 
of trouble in reception. We have fifty thousand dollars’ worth of apes in 
jeopardy if that fire spreads. So get them out of here—repeat, get them out 
of here, alive. Fire crews, report to six.” 


He broke the connection, whipped his head around. “Did the sprinklers 
kick on?” 


“Yes, but the sensors show they’re not doing much good. It’s spreading. 
There’s enough heat and flame in just one of those conditioning rooms to 
melt iron—” 


“Then I’m not taking any chances.” He grabbed the mike again. 
“Attention. This is Master Security. We are triggering, repeat, triggering the 
over-ride to open all the cages in the building. Get those animals out to 
safety!” 

His palm came down hard on the button that opened the remaining cages 
not yet unlocked from the communications center. Beyond the smoked glass 
windows, a rosy light was growing. 


The supervisor kept his hand on the button longer than necessary, 
wondering in his confusion whether he had done the right thing—or 
unleashed some kind of holocaust. 


FIFTEEN 


In the sumptuously furnished office on the fifth floor, Dr. Chamberlain 
roused with a groan. 


A single lamp on his desk lit the whiskey decanter and glass next to it. 
After the unnerving session in No Conditioning, the director of the center 
had retired to his private suite, poured himself three strong shots in a row, 
sprawled on his leather couch and closed his eyes. 


Now a confusion of sounds had jerked him awake. He rubbed his eyes, 
identifying sirens and klaxons—the harbingers of real trouble at the Center. 


Still less than sober, he staggered toward the office wall. He definitely 
smelled smoke... 


Chamberlain began throwing switches under monitors set into the wall. 
One by one they lit, casting pale highlights on his strained face as he stared 
in absolute disbelief. 


The below-ground communications center was a shambles; wreckage, 
fallen bodies everywhere. 


Berserk apes poured through the corridors. One screen showed the apes 
dodging past doorways filled with flames. 


But on other monitors he saw keepers and handlers actually urging apes 
from their cages. What was happening? 


He turned up a couple of the audio controls, heard a dreadful din. 
Screaming. Gibbering. The crackle of fire. The crash of furniture. Monitor 
after monitor displayed unbelievable images. 


A handler was trying to shackle the right wrist of a just-released 
orangutan. The ape suddenly raised his arm and brought the free end of the 
shackle whipping down to smash the handler’s face. 


In the midst of blowing smoke, a keeper was desperately trying to subdue 
a chimp by injecting him with a hypodermic. The chimp twisted the 


keeper’s arm brutally. The hypodermic dropped into the chimp’s other hand. 
He rammed it needle-first into the keeper’s stomach. 


On the first floor near the main lobby, a squad of security guards 
confronted a mob of apes that spilled from an elevator. One of the squad 
members dropped to his knee, aimed a tranquilizing gun at the nearest ape. 
He fired. The ape slumped. Other tranquilizing guns were leveled—but a 
chimpanzee sprang, seized the nearest squad member, and used him as a 
screen at the last second. The man took the deadening, dart in one arm 
Sagging... 

“Rebellion!” Chamberlain breathed. “Then in Christ’s name—” his 
glance flashed to monitors showing handlers still busy urging boisterous 
apes from their cages “—why are they letting out the rest?” 


Chamberlain ran for the door. He recoiled at the smoke-filled hallway. 
The sirens and klaxons created almost unbearable noise. Covering his nose, 
he dashed for his personal elevator, concealed behind a plain, locked door at 
the end of the corridor. He did not know what was going on, but he intended 
to save himself at all costs; seek sanctuary via his limousine in the 
subbasement garage. Whatever the outcome of this inexplicable nightmare, 
he would be held responsible by Governor Breck. But he would face that 
lesser risk in preference to being incinerated. 


He fumbled his key into the lock of the plain door. The key slipped, fell 
to the floor. With a moan, Dr. Chamberlain dropped to his knees. The 
smoke stung his eyes, he couldn’t find the key .. .! 


While he was still scrambling for it, four gorillas appeared from the white 
billows, seized him and tore him to pieces. 


The two-story command tower marked the farthest limit of the center’s 
grounds. From inside, the Perimeter Watch Commander stared at an almost 
incomprehensible sight. 


The middle three or four floors of the central tower showed flames at 
every ruptured window. In the wash of sweeping searchlights automatically 
triggered by the alarm sirens, a mass of apes could be seen charging up the 
ramp from the underground reception area. 


“Get through to the tower—Chamberlain—someone, goddam it!” the 
commander yelled. 


Flipping switches on consoles nearby, his assistant cried back, “I’m 
trying. Nobody answers. Even Master Security seems to have been 
abandoned.” 


Outside, on the tower’s railed balcony, three guards with tranquilizing 
rifles peered at the incredible spectacle. The commander kept issuing rapid 
orders. His assistant began summoning patrols from other points on the 
grounds. 


Grabbing field glasses from a drawer, the commander ran outside. 


Against the background of the mindless sirens and klaxons, a roar was 
rising in the night. It came from the seething mass of apes at ground level 
near the tower. Half-shackled apes. Burned apes. Bleeding apes—even 
some animals dragging handlers or keepers—human hostages! Gaping, the 
commander lowered the field glasses. 


What looked to be virtually the entire ape population of the tower was 
breaking loose! 


They milled at the head of the ramp from underground, waving shackles, 
bellowing, leaping up and down as the flashing searchlights swept back and 
forth. For a moment, the confusion continued. Then a segment of the ape 
mob broke away, its destination instantly apparent. 


“My God, they’re heading this way!” 

“They’re panicking, Commander,” said one of the men with a 
tranquilizing rifle. 

The commander almost agreed—until he saw the tangle of apes rapidly 


becoming a ragged procession. Three and four abreast, they moved in the 
direction of the tower. 


“Like hell they’re panicking,” the commander breathed. “They’re 
organized.” 


He assumed his tower was the target of the marching apes. He ordered 
the guards to begin firing. As the searchlights scythed, the rifles went chuff 
An ape dropped. Another. The rest kept coming. 


The commander’s legs started to shake when he saw that the rebellious 
apes were not marching leaderless. In front of them, dodging the 
tranquilizing charges, was a large chimpanzee in a bloodstained green 
uniform. He walked upright, like a man. 


Incredibly, the apes did not bother with the perimeter tower. They surged 
by it on both sides, the forefront of the column quickly gone into the 
darkness. From that darkness rose a savage, howling chorus of ape voices 
that blended into one vast bay of hate. 


The shaken commander dashed back inside the tower. 
“Send a priority alert! Those damn animals are heading for the city!” 


Out in the darkness, the baying grew louder. The last of the long column 
of apes bypassed the tower, vanishing in pursuit of the one who led them. 


Caesar led his band of gorillas, chimpanzees, and orangutans past the 
perimeter watch tower and on across the rolling parklands shrouded in 
darkness. The baying and gibbering of the animals excited him, as did the 
success of the escape. 


Many apes had been left behind, of course—dead or injured, the luckless 
victims of battles with handlers, keepers, or guards who had realized, 
finally, what was happening; even though they didn’t know why it was 
happening. But thanks to a combination of swift action and human error, 
Caesar had managed to rally enough apes to form the nucleus of a small 
effective army, an army whose passage was announced by that incessant 
bloodthirsty howling. 


As he tramped ahead of the rest, Caesar planned strategy. He knew that 
the unfamiliarity of trying to deal with an organized ape force would work 
against the humans. Still, that advantage could be offset by the superior 
numbers and armament of police and other paramilitary forces that could be 
mustered. Warnings were certainly being relayed to Governor Breck by 
now. Therefore . . . 


His decision made, Caesar raised a hand, calling a halt to the march. 


Around him lay dark, open grasslands. Caesar had deliberately chosen a 
route that would avoid the vehicular highways. A glow on the horizon 
showed the way to the city. It was toward this glow he pointed, as he 
squatted down and issued instructions to half a dozen apes chosen from the 
milling ranks. 


He selected the six because they were unwounded and looked strong. His 
instructions would send them racing ahead, to infiltrate the city as best they 


could. Even if only one or two got through, it might be enough. 


Caesar’s orders were explicit. The six were responsible for spreading the 
message that the hour of the rising had come. 


A few moments after the six had gone, Caesar raised his hand and started 
the little army marching again. By his gait and bearing he tried to inspire 
them; to make them believe that he, personally, harbored no fear. His chin 
was high as he strode over grassy hillocks, the ovals of his eyes reflecting 
the steadily brightening glow of the city. 


In the dim Command Post, there was frantic activity—and very little 
talking. 

Governor Breck and his key assistants, including MacDonald, had been 
summoned to the Command Post not fifteen minutes after their arrival back 
in the city. 

“Emergency curfew to go into effect immediately. Clear the streets,” 
Breck ordered. 


One assistant broke from the group, ran to the far side of the post, pushed 
a communications operator aside, took the mike personally as Breck 
continued, “Order full mobilization of all security forces—police, militia, 
and reserve defense units.” 


Another assistant nodded. “Yes, sir.” 
“And cordon off every entrance to the city.” 


Again the nod. “Are control methods to include the use of tear gas and 
sedation darts?” 


Breck’s eyes moved briefly to MacDonald, standing silent at the rear of 
the group. The governor’s glance was almost accusing. 


Then he snapped his attention back to the man who’d asked the question. 
“Yes, and there will be one additional control method,” he said. “If 
necessary, shoot to kill.” 


All around the huge shopping plaza, many of the overhead lights were 
going out. Shop windows darkened too, as their owners hastily locked the 
doors and hurried away after the few pedestrians scattering for the 


escalators and walkways. The unseen loudspeaker repeated its strident 
announcement of curfew—as a panting, unclothed ape slipped furtively 
along a wall, darted down a passageway and into the rearmost of three 
washrooms. 


The echo of the curfew announcement boomed across the virtually empty 
plaza. The door of the ape washroom opened again. The naked gorilla 
slipped out and melted into the darkness along the fronts of the emptied 
shops. On the paving stones, bloody footprints glistened. 


In a narrow thoroughfare just off Civic Center Plaza, there was restless 
movement near the mouth of another washroom passage. Stretching from 
the door of the washroom almost to the street, a chain of apes passed 
containers forward and stacked them. The apes grunted softly, joyfully as 
they worked. The noises mingled with the sound of the sloshing kerosene. 


Coming out of the rear cubicle dragging the refuse container, the elderly 
female chimpanzee abandoned her servile role of cleaning attendant for a 
more prideful one. Under the single dim fixture, she removed the 
container’s lid, began to distribute weapons to the excited, jostling apes 
packing the place wall to wall. 


Knives and butcher’s carvers went to the orangutans and chimps. Gorillas 
received revolvers. When she tried to hand a steak knife to the chimpanzee 
busboy, he rejected it with a shake of his head, reached past her to claim his 
special choice of weapons. 


The cleaver blade glared as brightly as his eyes. 


Surrounded by his staff members, Jason Breck watched a tiny television 
screen set into the top of his priceless walnut desk. On the screen, a 
newscaster was saying, “—and a small mixed group of apes scheduled for 
intensive reconditioning has escaped from their quarters at Ape 
Management. Until they have been rounded up by the state security police, 
all citizens are requested to observe the curfew and remain indoors. A 
further announcement will be made as soon as recapture is—” 


Jason Breck massaged his forehead as the announcer stopped, glancing 
off-screen. Someone handed a flimsy into the picture. The announcer 
scanned the bulletin, then confronted the camera lens again. 


“Ape Management is in the hands of the apes. Many officials are either 
dead or held hostage. The main band of rioting apes is, at this very moment 


bb) 


The newscaster swallowed, as if unable to believe the copy on the flimsy. 
Breck slammed a palm on the gleaming desk. 


“T’11 kill the bastard who leaked that from the Command Post.” 


The announcer resumed: “—marching on the city. It’s rumored that the 
ape mob is under the command of a super intelligent chimpanzee who has 
—” another hesitation “—acquired the power of speech.” 


The governor leaped to his feet. “Get out a retraction, MacDonald. And I 
mean quick. Tell them to announce that the talking ape has already been 
apprehended and put to death.” 


Looking miserable, MacDonald hurried out of the room. Breck fumed as 
the announcer kept talking. 


“would suggest that the ape leader may be the child, thought to have 
been destroyed many years ago, of the two talking chimpanzees named 
Cornelius and Zira, who came to Earth claiming to be from outer space. If 
this proves true, the ape leader could constitute a threat to the future of the 
human race. Further background is coming on a report—” The announcer 
glanced sideways again. “Oh, we have that report ready now. Stay tuned as 
we switch to Network News Analysis for videotapes of—” 


Jason Breck’s fisted hand hit the television control. The tiny screen 
blacked out. He whirled, shoved an assistant out of the way, stormed to the 
rail of the terrace overlooking the plaza. Deserted now. The pavement 
reflected the glow of distant lights left burning to afford visibility to the 
police snipers who would be taking up positions on similar terraces and 
parapets above the main public areas in the central city, as well as along 
major thoroughfares. Out in the empty boulevards, Breck detected the 
growl of engines; police and fire vehicles preparing for the coming 
onslaught. 


An assistant interrupted the governor’s concentration. “Sir—” He 
whirled. “Command Post says the ape force is approaching the city limits 


near Alpha Boulevard.” 


“Open the cordon. Let them through. Then close the cordon—and order 
all units into immediate action. We can kill them easier on the streets than 
in the suburbs.” 

Over the shoulder of the retreating assistant, he spied MacDonald’s grave 
face again. Malice twisted the governor’s mouth. 

“Mr. MacDonald, you’re privileged to be a witness to something 
absolutely unprecedented on this planet. Pitched battle between human 
beings and animals. Do you still think I am unduly suspicious? An alarmist? 
Mr. MacDonald—?” 


The black man had turned away. 


Allowing himself a humorless smile, Breck returned to the terrace. He 
stiffened at a new sound. 


Apes. 


Grunting, chittering—somewhere down in a dark street that ran off the 
right-hand side of the plaza. 


His scalp crawled. 

The sound seemed to intensify, more sibilant, more urgent. Distantly, 
gunfire crackled. 

Kill them, he thought. Kill every last one of them. 

He didn’t like that restless stirring in the dark at the edge of the plaza; he 
didn’t like the idea of apes abroad in this part of the city. No animals from 
the rioting band could have penetrated this far already . . . 


“T’ve changed my mind. I’m not sure it’s safe to watch from here. Tell the 
Command Post we’re coming back. We’|| use the underground tunnel.” 


SIXTEEN 


The boulevard stretched away black and empty into the distance. Many 
lights had been extinguished. All first floor offices and shops had likewise 
been darkened. Under the looming wall of a high rise, Caesar led the van of 
his little army, halting at each corner to look both ways before signaling the 
cross. 


The apes were intimidated by the silence; by the dark, empty ways 
between the towering buildings. On the march, Caesar had passed the word 
that he had signaled for city-wide rebellion, but the apes following him saw 
no indication of it. Unless there were some sign of the rebellion to 
encourage them, some spark to ignite their momentarily forgotten hatred, 
Caesar knew his ape army might turn and scatter. The immense gamble 
might come to noth... 


An explosion and spurt of fire from high on the right shattered the 
pavement inches from Caesar’s left foot. Police sniper! his mind screamed 
as he dove for the pavement, crawled wildly ahead. The rifle exploded 
twice more... 


He had not acted solely from self-preservation. If he were killed, the 
leaderless apes would surely be slaughtered. So he let the hammering rifle 
expend its loads on animals who had been only a few steps behind him. 
Backed against a wall out of the line of fire, he saw six apes down, dead or 
dying. 

The reverberations faded away. Several apes bent to touch their fallen 
comrades. The rifle crashed again. A gorilla pitched over. With a long, 
howling cry, Caesar ran into the open. 


He dashed straight to the opposite side of the street, ending up directly 
beneath the arched walk where the gunman was hiding. From above, the 
sniper would have a difficult time aiming at him. 


Behind, he heard a blood-cry from many throats. Good. His deliberate 
sacrifice of the animals shot down had provided the spark to rekindle the 


fire. 


His own howling fanned it—and in a moment, he was once more dashing 
down the center of the boulevard at the head of his screaming band. 


Other snipers blazed away, dropping apes in twos and threes. But the 
blood lust was running high. The apes did not turn back. 


Caesar took an erratic, zig-zag path, his next target clear in his mind... 
The cordon of men stretched across the boulevard in the distance. 


At the Civic Center, the apes clustered at the head of the street rounded their 
eyes when they heard the faraway shooting. The explosions were followed 
by a mounting roar that rippled excitement through the skulking animals. 
One barked orders. He and two others risked running a dozen yards into the 
plaza, spilling kerosene from open containers. 


The other apes cleared the mouth of the street. 


The leader, a large orangutan, used a lighter from his uniform pocket to 
ignite a soaked rag. He tossed the rag on the kerosene trail. It lit with a roar, 
flamed all the way back into the street, kept burning till it reached the 
mouth of the washroom passage—blowing the kerosene stockpile with a 
thunderous puffball of heat and fire. 


Windows shattered along both sides of the street. The pillar of fire leaped 
high. The orangutan racing across the plaza waved jubilantly to animals 
cowering nearby. He pointed to a similar burst of fire visible down another 
thoroughfare. 


The signal had been given. The revolt had begun. 


An unstoppable tide of hairy brute power, Caesar and his band crashed 
against the linked arms of the helmeted policemen lined across the 
boulevard. Rifles blasted from nearby terraces. Apes fell. But so did 
policemen. 


Caesar was constantly moving forward, dodging and twisting, kicking 
and gouging. The apes shattered the police line, then charged the second 
rank—firemen backed against their huge chromed vehicles. 


A fireman clumsily tried to aim an unfamiliar gun at Caesar’s chest. The 
chimpanzee dove into the man at waist level, knocking him back against a 
fender, wrenched the pistol from the man’s hand and blew his head off. 


All around, in brutal hand-to-hand combat, gorillas and chimps and 
Orangutans struck and tore at the ranked defenders—and broke through, 
rallied by the sight of Caesar leaping to the top of one of the fire vehicles, 
brandishing his pistol as he pointed the way to the inner city. An instant 
after he leaped down on the other side, a sniper’s bullet dented the steel cab 
top where he’d been standing. 


Apes poured up and over the barricade of vehicles while humans and 
animals struck down in the initial melee shrieked and moaned. Caesar 
forgot about them. To win the city required striking at its heart—the Civic 
Center. He raced that way, encouraged all at once by the gleam of fire. 


“Look!” he cried over his shoulder. “Our brothers—rising to help us!” 


The apes pouring over the vehicle barricade began the mass howling 
again, a blood-cry that thundered between the high rises and all but 
drowned out the occasional burst of rifle fire. 


Caesar’s apes roared into the huge plaza where he had first arrived with 
Senor Armando. 


Halting to draw deep, ragged breaths, Caesar saw other apes streaming 
into the plaza from the opposite side. 


The first link with the city forces established, Caesar permitted his troops 
a brief foray of looting. 


He dashed from spot to spot, cheering them on. Something deep within 
him responded with a thrill to their chilling, blood-crazed yells. All around 
the plaza, fires burned... 


A shop window smashed with swung shackles permitted two orangutans 
to arm themselves with a brace of razors each. More broken glass allowed a 
group of gorillas to strip a gunsmith’s of pistols and ammunition. By now, 
the unclothed apes who had marched with Caesar were all but completely 
mingled with the garbed slave apes—and all were united by their common 
purpose. 


Caesar dashed by a restaurant, responded to a hail—and saw the 
chimpanzee busboy inside. The grinning chimp ignited a chafing dish, then 
scattered its flaming contents to set the restaurant ablaze before returning to 
the street, a cleaver winking in his right hand. 


With a force now three times as large as that with which he’d begun, 
Caesar stormed deeper into the city. Dozens of fires had been started. The 
sounds of carnage echoed along every street. 


Still, he was fully aware that resistance thus far had been relatively light. 
The greatest concentration, he was sure, would lie ahead, near the Civic 
Center, as those in power prepared to defend the focal point of their control. 


Down cross-avenues he glimpsed the revolving lights of emergency fire 
vehicles, permitted above ground to try to quench the innumerable 
conflagrations. He deployed clothed and naked apes down these side streets 
in groups of ten or twenty, with instructions to harass the firemen, then 
converge upon the Civic Center from all sides. 


Safely back in the Command Post, Governor Breck glanced from monitor 
to monitor, his face shiny with perspiration. The scenes on the monitors 
trained on the plaza overhead distressed him most. He saw miniature parks 
afire, shadowy anthropoid figures flitting back and forth through the gloom. 


Reports said that rebellious city apes had now joined the invading force. 
In minutes, the situation had grown extremely precarious. 


And he had let it happen. 


An assistant slammed down a phone. “Mr. Governor? The main forces 
are forming up to repel them three blocks from here.” 


The Governor leaned forward to twist up a volume control. “Forming up! 
We should be hearing gunfire right now!” 


In the dimness, MacDonald turned away. Breck was beginning to sound 
like a man whose control was slipping. 


SEVENTEEN 


The ape army surged forward along the boulevard like some hallucinatory 
reverse image of a human fighting force. They carried human weapons, but 
there the resemblance ended. This army shambled and snapped, growled 
and slavered. 


Caesar operated from the protective cover of the third or fourth rank, 
repeatedly pulling out small groups while the larger mass rolled ahead. He 
sent these smaller strike forces hurrying down side streets to seek entrances 
to the service tunnels; their orders were to come up from the tunnels as 
close to the Civic Center as possible. He knew that many of the apes would 
get lost in the mazes below the city, but if even a few got through, the tactic 
would strengthen his attack, and this surprise force striking from the rear 
might very well be needed to overcome the next, highly formidable barrier 
just two blocks distant. 


Again the apes confronted cordons of men stretched across the 
boulevard. But now the humans carried more weaponry—ranging from riot 
sticks and shields to rifles. The vehicles ranked behind the double row of 
men were not the vans and fire pumpers of the first barricade, but heavily 
armored police equipment. Slots replaced windows. Top turrets bristled 
with the muzzles of mini-cannon. 


Calling a last word of encouragement, Caesar ran to the right side of the 
street. He dodged behind the concrete rail of a walkway and scuttled up the 
incline to the second level, Where he could watch the engagement like a 
general from a hilltop vantage point. 


The turrets of the armored vehicles revolved until all the muzzles pointed 
at the advancing apes. The rifles and pistols of men in the front ranks poked 
out between riot shields. Abruptly, the apes in the van recognized the threat, 
slowed their pace. 


With perhaps fifty yards separating the apes and the humans, a helmeted 
officer brought a megaphone up to his mouth. 


“No! NO!” 


Like thunder, the command pealed away down the boulevard. For 
perhaps five seconds, the command conditioned reflex brought the apes in 
the front ranks to a dead halt. 


Others crowded up behind them, progress blocked. Caesar knew an 
instant of hopelessness. Then his nerve returned. He gripped the edge of the 
parapet, started to stand up in full view to exhort the confused, hesitant apes 


A sound stopped him. The beginning of a wild, collective gibbering 
among the animals that grew louder, more mocking by the second. Joyfully, 
Caesar realized that the conditioning had ultimately failed. Ape intelligence 
had triumphed over gut fear. 


Louder and louder the apes gibbered, as the front ranks began a shuffling 
advance. 


The officer with the megaphone tried one last time: “Home! Go home, all 


”) 


A rock whizzed toward him. He ducked behind the barricade of shields, 
his shouted orders all but drowned out by the massed howling of the apes. 


Chunks of debris flew. A gorilla fired a pistol. The report triggered a 
screaming animal charge. They know we can win! Caesar thought, exulting. 
The first rank of foot police advanced to join the battle. A moment later, 
apes and police melted together into a furious melee. 


Then Caesar realized the humans were still committing a tactical error. In 
their false belief in their own superiority, they were convinced that they 
could subdue this uprising without massive firepower. The police used their 
sticks mostly, with only occasional shots fired when an officer found 
himself seriously threatened. 


But riot sticks were virtually useless against giant gorillas, who towered 
over the humans, their heads well up out of harm’s reach. Caesar watched 
gorillas pick up policemen bodily, wrench away their shields and sticks, 
then hug, strangle, fling, or trample the men into unconsciousness—or 
death. 


One of the armored turrets began to chatter. Someone screamed a 
countermanding order when as many policemen as apes dropped under the 


withering fire. 


Where the great stature of the gorillas helped overcome the riot 
policemen, the smaller size of the agile chimpanzees also carried an 
advantage. They could duck in beneath the stick-blows and shields to slash 
with their knives. Policemen fell with bellies ripped open. Caesar even saw 
one of the chimps leap onto the shoulders of hapless men, poised piggy- 
back a moment while knife hands plunged over and down to slash necks 
open from behind. 


As the gorillas crushed and the chimps wielded their wicked blades, the 
orangutans darted in and out among the casualties, picking up whatever 
weapons the humans dropped. They unbuckled the gunbelts of the police, 
some orangutans draping themselves proudly with the captured equipment, 
others distributing the holsters and guns to members of the gorilla force— 
whose biggest members had already completely penetrated the police lines 
and were advancing toward the armored vehicles. 


Still the armored turrets held their fire. Caesar could only thank some 
commander’s misguided humanity. At any moment the commander might 
give the order that would slay the apes and sacrifice his own men. But while 
the advantage lasted, the apes seized it—gorillas in the forefront, some 
already clambering up on the armored cars. 


Just when it looked to Caesar that this inner defense line might be 
stormed, a new weapon was introduced from the boulevard’s opposite side. 
A panel sprang open in the side of an armored vehicle parked in 
semidarkness. From the compartment in the vehicle’s side, men began to 
unreel thick hoses. 


A brutally powerful jet of water spouted from the first hose, the second, 
the third. The water stunned and panicked the attacking apes, knocking 
them off the turrets, spilling them among the bodies of the blood-slimed 
pavement. Ape yells of terror racketed between the buildings. The apes who 
shrieked loudest were those carrying police shields that the streams of water 
pounded thunderously. 


Directly below Caesar, a second vehicle brought its hoses into play. Six 
powerful streams, angled in from both sides of the street, began to wreak 
havoc in the ape ranks, battering the animals back, sending them retreating 
a few steps, then more... 


In seconds, the strategic balance shifted. Perhaps the human commander 
knew what he was doing after all. Why slaughter his own when the huge 
hoses, each requiring half a dozen men to hold it, seemed to be doing an 
effective job? 


Something must be done to nullify the power of the hoses. That 
responsibility was Caesar’s. 


The walkway he’d mounted continued down, reaching the street at a 
point some yards to the rear of the parked vehicles. Caesar raced down the 
incline, broke into the open, and ran full speed away from the conflict. He’d 
taken no more than four long strides when one of the vehicle turrets began 
to chatter. Slugs chewed the pavement behind him. 


Cursing his bad luck in being spotted, he ducked low, angled toward the 
wall of a building. The relentless bullet-pattern followed him. Zigging and 
zagging wildly, he dove head first into the opening of a street as high- 
powered bullets ripped chunks from the corner of the building. 


Behind him, the gun chattered away to silence. Panting, he crept back to 
the corner, risked a glance out and to the right. 


Beyond the armored vehicles, great plumes of water caught the light. The 
roar of the hoses blended with the shrieks of the terrified apes. They were 
retreating... 


He couldn’t possibly take out the two hose vehicles alone. The situation 
looked hopeless—until he heard a soft gibber from across the boulevard. 


Urgently waving for his attention from the opposite corner was one of the 
groups dispatched to the tunnels with orders to come up near the Civic 
Center. Caesar almost yelped with joy. 


He counted seven apes, including pistol-armed gorillas—and the busboy 
brandishing his cleaver. 


He’d found his commando force. Now if he could only utilize them in 
time... 


Caesar drew in one quick breath, ran across the boulevard. No devastating 
blasts came from the armored turrets. Evidently the gunner who'd fired on 
him had turned his attention elsewhere, convinced he’d driven the lone ape 
into hiding—or killed him. 


Caesar skidded to a stop in front of the group, rapidly issued orders in a 
combination of words and gutturals. Then he slipped down along the 
buildings fronting the boulevard, followed by the other apes. 


They came howling up over the top of the vehicle at the left of the street, 
dropping among the hose-handlers before they were detected. An 
astonished policeman near the adjacent vehicle aimed his pistol at the 
attacking group—and took a bullet in the center of his forehead. One of 
Caesar’s gorillas grunted pleasurably and waved his smoking gun. 


Men holding the hoses stumbled, struck from behind. Gorillas fired—not 
with great accuracy, but at close range, accuracy didn’t matter. As the men 
fell, Caesar pantomimed to the busboy. He cut through one hose, then the 
others, with swift efficient slashes of his cleaver. 


Water flooded around Caesar’s feet, making footing treacherous. But the 
intimidating power of the hoses had been eliminated from this side of the 
street. 


Yelling, Caesar jumped up and down to attract the attention of apes who 
had retreated. 


A quick assessment showed many humans lying dead in the boulevard— 
and a smaller number of apes. But Caesar’s yelling had attracted the desired 
attention. Halfway down the block, the apes who had fled from the hoses on 
this side of the street saw that they were no longer threatened. They 
regrouped and came forward in a body as Caesar jumped to the hood of the 
hose vehicle. 


A nearby turret revolved to aim its muzzle at him. The turret chattered— 
but Caesar was already gone into the darkness. 


The busboy joined him, and, momentarily, more apes, clambering up and 
over the now useless hose car. Caesar and his little band had successfullly 
opened a path. Renewed howling from ape throats signaled the realization 
of this success. 


A few blocks further on, Caesar glimpsed the place where the boulevard 
opened into the plaza at Civic Center. If they could only gain entrance to the 
Command Post, Caesar knew he could use the equipment to confuse and 
demoralize the city’s defenders even further. To judge from the firelight 
down nearly every street, the humans were waging battles against rebelling 
apes almost everywhere. 


To the rear, the turrets swiveled again. Chattering guns began to mow 
down sizeable numbers of apes who had broken through Caesar’s hard-won 
avenue. Trying to shut out the sound of animal screaming, he kept on, 
running for the objective that loomed clearly ahead. 


In the Command Post, all pretense of order was gone. Every monitor 
showed a picture of citywide carnage. Panic had set in. Even here the apes 
on duty in the dim underground chamber were growing restless. Some 
turned on their masters. 


One of Breck’s assistants arrived in a rush: “Governor, we think a small 
group of them has gotten past the armored cordon. We could be under direct 
attack very soon.” 


Jason Breck felt sick; weak in the legs. On every hand, screens and 
amplifiers brought reports of destruction. Apes rising, entering private 
apartments, butchering, burning. The calls for assistance had multiplied so 
fast that Breck knew all the human forces at his disposal could never 
answer even a fraction of them. 


He asked, “How many police can we deploy from here?” 

“Thirty or forty,” said the assistant. 

“Send them up to the plaza. With gas. Order them to put down a screen 
immediately. As soon as the men are outside, seal the doors.” 

“But that means they can’t get back in if—” MacDonald began. 

“T know exactly what it means,” Breck cut him off. “Do it.” 

The assistant disappeared in the light-flecked gloom. Within moments, a 
ghostly file of policemen hastily donning gas masks could be seen 
disappearing up the stairs. Breck listened to the last of their booted feet 
hammering away on the concrete steps. A moment later he let out a long 
breath, soothed by the grinding of the machinery that was shutting the 
maximum-security doors at the landing half way up. 

He jerked his gaze back to the monitor covering the plaza, saw the police 
with their large-muzzled gas-firing rifles deploying. The lenses of their 
masks shone like huge, eerie eyes. 

MacDonald was so tired he wished his mind would blank out. But he 
gestured to another flickering monitor, trying to offer what little hope he 


could. 
“The shooting seems to have died down near the armor line, sir.” 
“Because they’ve broken through!” 
“Maybe they’ve been turned back.” 
“No,” Breck said in an empty voice. “No. They’re coming to kill us all.” 


Half a block from the point at which the boulevard opened onto the broad 
expanse of the Civic Center Plaza, Caesar held up his hand. 


About a hundred apes had broken through where the hoses were put out 
of action. Now they snuffled and snorted, restlessly awaiting his sign to 
move forward again. 


But policemen were deploying in the plaza. Lights flashed from the eyes 
of strange masks they wore over their faces. They carried what appeared to 
be rifles, but with unusually large, cylindrical devices lengthening the 
muzzles. 


The police formed a double rank facing directly toward the boulevard. 
Apprehensively, Caesar called for the advance to resume. A moment later, 
he understood the function of those peculiar weapons. 


Up came the muzzles. Fired, they gave off a loud popping sound. Twists 
of smoke marked the passage of the projectiles they discharged. One landed 
six yards ahead of Caesar’s force, and began to spread an acrid, choking 
cloud. 


Within seconds, more of the projectiles exploded on the pavement. The 
entrance to the boulevard was filled with billowing gas. Caesar signaled a 
half-block retreat. 

All around him, apes began to stagger. They seized their throats, dropped 


their weapons, uttered hoarse, barking coughs. Caesar’s own eyes stung. 
His throat burned. This could turn into a rout... 


A huge gorilla near him doubled over, started to flee. Viciously, Caesar 
grabbed the gorilla’s arm to hold him, waved for attention with his other 
hand. 


With all the power he could summon, he roared, “Watch!” 


As the terrified gorilla and his comrades blinked watering eyes, Caesar 
inhaled deeply. He held his breath a few seconds, then exhaled and pointed 
around the group. 


“DO!” 


Once more he drew in a breath tinged with the debilitating gas. He grew 
dizzy—but saw that the apes were following his instructions. He spun and 
plunged ahead of them, straight into the center of the clouds settling at the 
end of the boulevard. 


Behind him, he heard the apes moving. 


Just a few at first. Then more. Now he was into the thick of the cloud, 
unable to see. His chest burned. He kept running—and burst into the open, 
out of the worst of it. 


The astonished policemen began to break formation, retreat, grope for 
their side-arms as more and more apes came rushing through the clouds. 
Several apes staggered, fell. But most kept their cheeks swelled up, 
imitating their leader. 


“Kill them!” Caesar screamed. “Kill them all!” 


The apes closed on the confused policemen, pistols exploding, knives 
flashing. As Caesar drew in another breath of the tainted air, he saw a 
pathetic sight: an orangutan lifting a gas mask from a downed officer and 
clumsily attempting to fit it over his own face. Caesar’s brief smile was sad. 


Some of the police kept firing gas charges, but the effect was less 
devastating now, because the officers had scattered to various points around 
the plaza. Caesar stepped over a man whose ripped-open throat gushed 
blood, began seizing hairy arms again, gathering a strike force of a dozen, 
two dozen, with shouts, barks, gestures. At the same time he fought off the 
bite of the fumes, inhaling only in relatively unclouded air. 


When he had enough apes with pistols and knives, he left the rest to 
pursue the knots of men with gas rifles. His face a bloodied, grimy mask, 
his green uniform torn to pieces, he led the picked band toward the head of 
the stairs to the Command Post. 


EIGHTEEN 


The stairs descended to a landing, doubled back—and Caesar leaped aside 
as a gun crashed from below. 


The slug tore chips of masonry from the wall inches from his head. At 
the bottom of the stairs, he saw two policemen shoulder to shoulder, pistols 
aimed. 


Caesar launched himself down the stairs in a leap, hearing another pistol 
explode. Something hissed past his head an instant before he struck the pair, 
knocking them down. 


Caesar hit with such force that he was momentarily dazed. Face 
contorting, the nearest policeman untangled himself, whipped up his pistol, 
pointed it straight at Caesar’s forehead. Caesar made an abortive roll to the 
side. Too late, he thought, as the policeman’s finger whitened on the trigger 


A hairy hand holding a cleaver came slashing over. The blade impacted 
the policeman’s skull just as he fired. The bullet ricocheted off the ceiling. 
The policeman sprawled out with the cleaver buried in grisly bone and 
tissue. Blood ran down his nose and into his sightless eyesockets. 


Panting, Caesar clambered to his feet. Other apes were swarming onto 
the second policeman, snuffling over him, stamping, tearing, their hands 
and feet smeared red. Caesar darted along the concrete tunnel—and uttered 
an exclamation of fury. 


Massive doors or dull gray steel had rolled shut to seal off the Command 
Post entrance. 


As the bloodied apes formed up behind him, Caesar couldn’t hold back a 
cry of frustration. He stormed up and down in front of the doors, hunting 
desperately for some way to open them. 


All he discovered was a metal box imbedded in the wall. It was stencilled 
with the legend Aux. 


He opened the cover, peered at a tangle of wiring inside. Meaningless. 


In a rage, he seized a pistol from a gorilla, raised it in both hands and 
began to fire into the wiring. 


Sparks hissed, green and yellow. Insulation smoldered. The gun bucked 
in Caesar’s hand as he shot again, again... 


Flames erupted briefly from the wiring. An acrid stink filled the air. 
Caesar flung the hot, empty pistol away and beat his fist against the 
concrete with another growl of frustration. 


The steel doors remained shut. 


Caesar leaned his head against the wall. Behind him, the gruntings of the 
apes changed pitch as they sensed his failure. 


The darkness was sudden, claustrophobic—as every light and monitor in 
the Command Post went out simultaneously. 


MacDonald whirled toward the center of the vast room, bawling, “What’s 
wrong with the secondary generator? Cut it in manually, for God’s sake!” 


Then he heard Governor Breck’s shriek: “Open the doors—we’re 
trapped!” 


“No, wait!” MacDonald yelled, as humans and animals began to mingle 
their voices in a confused, terrified clamor. He stumbled against bodies, felt 
human flesh, ape hair. He fought through the tangle toward a board carrying 
the reverse power controls. He located it, fumbled his hands across it in the 
dark till he found the right lever and threw it over. 


The monitors and lights came back up. Then MacDonald saw the worst: 
Governor Jason Breck, pushing aside the supervisor who manned the door 
control. 

He’s panicked, MacDonald thought, already running to the govermor’s 
side. But he knew that panic did not adequately describe Breck’s state. The 
man was crumbling mentally under the almost unthinkable devastation 
being wrought on his city, his personal domain of power. . . 


And now he was terrified for his own safety. 


Shouting warnings, MacDonald was still too late by three steps. He heard 
the grinding of the machinery—and watched the glassy-eyed Breck charge 


for the stairs as the unseen doors rolled open. 


Suddenly Breck stumbled, fell to his knees. He rose again—to run back 
toward the center of the Command Post, his face ghastly with the 
understanding of what his own uncontrollable fright had unleashed. 


Apes. Armed apes. Caesar at their head, pouring down the stairs .. . 


We are the instruments of our own destruction, MacDonald thought, 
listening to the howls that signaled the end. 


A few supervisors attempted to surround and protect the governor. One, 
using a truncheon, dodged toward Caesar from the side. An attractive 
female chimpanzee with a long scratch on her face clawed the supervisor’s 
neck and pulled him off. Another young male chimp with a red-stained 
cleaver opened the man’s chest. 


Caesar gave the female chimp an approving smile and said, “Thank you, 
Lisa.” 


Apes were racing down the aisles, shooting, killing supervisors, 
smashing monitors with chains. Two immense gorillas bore down on 
MacDonald. He ran—and hairy hands seized him from behind. He was 
lifted high over the head of one of the bestially snorting animals. 


“No!” Caesar’s voice rang sharply above the horrific din. “Put him 
down!” 


Slowly, the trembling MacDonald was lowered to the floor. Caesar threw 
him a brief, pitying glance. 

The human shrieks and moans were fading away almost as quickly as 
they had begun. Once the invading apes joined forces with the rebellious 
ones in the Command Post, the supervisors and few remaining guards had 
been slaughtered in a matter of minutes. 


The dim room was filling with smoke from the shattered monitors. A few 
batteries of sequencing lights still winked. Most had gone out. From a 
speaker that dangled by three wires, a male voice was exclaiming, “This is 
Sector Fourteen. Half the apartments are on fire. We’re unable to contain 
—” A pistol shot; a scream. The speaker went silent. 


Suddenly a commotion in the aisle spun MacDonald around. Two naked 
chimpanzees were dragging a limp form forward. Governor Jason Breck, 


his jacket and shirt hanging around his waist in tatters. 


The chimpanzees thrust him to his knees in front of Caesar. Despite the 
blood and grime on his ripped green uniform, the ape stood fully as upright 
as any man, looking down at the governor with a gaze both regal and 
implacable. 


Caesar executed a mock bow. “Your servant, Governor. Your creature. 
Your animal.” 


“T saw you die!” Breck screamed, struggling against the hairy hands 
restraining him. Caesar’s mouth twisted into a perfect mimicry of a cynical 
human smile. 


“The king is dead, long live the king. One thing before you die, 
Governor. Tell me this. How do we differ from the dogs and cats that you 
and your kind once loved? Why did you turn us from pets to slaves?” 


Kneeling, Breck scanned the murderous simian faces clustered around 
Caesar. The governor had difficulty articulating his first words because of 
the spittle collected at the corners of his mouth. But a little of his old fury 
returned. 


“Because—your kind were once our ancestors. Because man was—born 
of the apes, and there’s still an ape curled up inside every one of us. You’re 
the—the beast in us that we must whip into submission. You’re the savage 
we need to shackle in chains. You taint us,” Breck said, his lips writhing as 
if the word were an obscenity. “You poison our lives. When we hate you, 
we’re hating ourselves.” 


Despite the anger in his eyes, Caesar managed to speak quietly. 


“A most lucid explanation. I thank you.” He stepped a pace to the side, 
gestured to the snuffling apes behind him. “He is yours.” 


Caesar bent down, unbuckled the belt at Breck’s waist, pulled it loose 
and passed it into the hand of a male orangutan, unmistakable meaning in 
his eyes. 


The orangutan peered at the belt a moment. Then, salivating suddenly, 
the ape leaped forward and whipped the belt down across Breck’s 
shoulders. Breck shrieked. 


The apes holding the governor dragged him to his feet, pushed him 
toward the stairs. The orangutan slipped around behind them and began to 


whip the governor without mercy. Breck’s back showed bloody stripes 
before he was manhandled out of sight up the stairs, followed by a mob of 
apes baying and barking approval. 


“Lisa—>?” Caesar turned in the gloom, shielded his eyes. The female 
chimpanzee trotted forward. “Find shackles. Shackles,” he repeated with 
quiet authority, pantomiming his meaning at the same time. Then he 
glanced at the black man. Again that cruel smile lifted the corners of his 
mouth. “We must restrain Mr. MacDonald, I think. He may not fully 
approve of what he is about to see.” 


Eyes glowing worshipfully, the female chimpanzee darted away. When 
MacDonald’s ankles had been bound, Caesar stared at him a long moment, 
then turned and walked slowly toward the stairs. 


MacDonald’s captors shoved him forward. From the foot of the stairs, he 
glanced up and saw Caesar’s stately figure disappear around the bend. Head 
raised. Shoulders high. 


Kingly... 
In chains, MacDonald ascended to the horror and the bedlam waiting 
above. 


Smoke and the fumes of dissipating gas drifted across the Civic Center. In 
one of the miniature parks, apes were savagely uprooting shrubbery, 
overturning benches. The night sky glared orange, the high rises limned by 
the fires burning all across the city. 


The paving stones of the plaza displayed a litter of bodies, human and 
animal. Near the entrance to the gaunt black building which housed Breck’s 
operations suite and penthouse, struggling police and firemen were being 
dragged into the open from avenues and boulevards. The humans were 
shackled—and the shambling apes beat the few protestors and stragglers 
with truncheons. MacDonald looked away, sickened. 


He searched for Caesar, saw him silhouetted against the glow of one of 
the few light stanchions still burning. From the top of the stanchion, 
Governor Jason Breck had been tied by his wrists. Apes had gathered where 
the tips of the governor’s shoes rotated slowly, a foot or two from the 
pavement. The belt was passed from hand to simian hand, as each ape of 
sufficient stature took a turn lashing the red ruin of the governor’s back. 


Watching from a distance, Caesar abruptly signaled an orangutan to his 
side. He communicated with a combination of words, gutturals, and 
gestures. 


“The Pet Memorial—it is to be destroyed. Destroyed!” 


The orangutan bobbed his head and trotted off. Crack went the leather 
against Breck’s back. 


MacDonald stumbled toward the powerful chimpanzee, who was 
watching the whipping with fists firmly planted on his hips, nodding a little 
at each stroke. So far as MacDonald could tell, every human being within 
sight was dead, wounded, or being hustled into captivity in the holding area 
in front of the government offices. 


“Caesar—” 


The chimpanzee turned, his magnificent eyes picking up orange glare 
from the sky. The night was full of the sound of destruction and animal 
gibbering. 

“This—this isn’t how it was to be.” 

Coldly, Caesar answered, “In your view or mine?” 


“Violence prolongs hate. Hate prolongs violence. By what right do you 
spill all this blood?” 


Crack went the lash. Rotating by his wrists, Governor Breck shrieked 
again. 
“By the slave’s right to punish his persecutors,” Caesar answered. 


“Then I ask you to show humanity! I ask you as a descendant of men 
who were savages, then slaves themselves—” 


“Humanity?” Caesar shrugged. “I was not born human.” 
“Yes, I know. The child of the evolved apes—” 

“—_whose descendants shall rule the earth,” Caesar finished. 
MacDonald grimaced. “For better—or for worse?” 


“Do you honestly think that it could be worse than what I found when I 
first came into a city of men?” 


Crack. Breck’s shriek diminished to a moan. The apes around him 
gibbered in ecstasy. From the far side of the plaza came the steady pulp- 
crunch of truncheons, and cries of human misery. 


“How—” MacDonald swallowed. “How can you possibly think this riot 
can win freedom for all your kind? Why, by tomorrow, the central 
government—” 


“IT promise you,” Caesar cut in, “by tomorrow it will be entirely too late. 
If a small, mindless insect like an emperor moth can communicate with 
another over a distance of eighty miles, can’t you see that—” 


“An emperor ape might do slightly better?” 


“Slightly?” Caesar registered contempt. “What we have done tonight—a 
classic example of—if you will pardon me—” again that cruel smile 
“suerilla warfare—every ape on earth will be imitating tomorrow.” 


MacDonald shook his head. “Knives against guns? Kerosene cans against 
flame-throwers? Artillery? Jet aircraft? Missile submarines?” 


This time, Caesar’s shrug was eloquent. “We will not win everywhere. 
Perhaps not even in a majority of cities. But fire brings smoke, Mr. 
MacDonald. And in that smoke, from this night onward, my people will 
crouch. And conspire. And plot and plan against the inevitable day of man’s 
downfall. Because, you see, as Governor Breck stated—we have valuable 
allies. The savage ape that lives inside each man. There will come a time 
when our struggle will be aided by your own kind. Turing your own 
weapons desperately, self-destructively against your fellow human beings.” 


His voice grew louder with the force of his passion. “We both know that 
day is inevitable, Mr. MacDonald. The day of the writing in the sky, when 
your cities lie buried under the radioactive rubble. When the seas have 
become dead seas, and every land a wasteland. That is the future—which 
my parents saw. In that future, I will lead my people out of their captivity. 
And we shall build our own cities, where there will be no place for humans 
—except to serve our own ends. We shall found our own armies, our own 
religion, our own dynasty—look, Mr. MacDonald!” 


Triumphant, Caesar turned to gesture at the ruined city. 
“The beginning of that day is upon you even now.” 


Cries of animal fury filled the plaza. Governor Breck’s twitching body 
finally went limp. The screeching of the frustrated apes grew louder as they 
searched for new targets for their unleashed resentment. By two and threes, 
they broke away from the circle of light where Breck’s body tured slowly. 


They raced toward the growing crowd of human prisoners in the holding 
area. 


Firelight. Gleaming eyes. The sound of truncheons. And apes screaming 
their blood-mad rage... 


Almost pityingly, Caesar said to the black man, “Do you doubt me? Why 
don’t you answer, Mr. MacDonald?” 


But MacDonald had closed his eyes as the silent tears ran down his face. 


